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BISHOPS WITHOUT SEES: GREGORY, 
TITULAR BISHOP OF DOWN, PROVOST 
OF KILLALA. 

SomE years ago, when editing a volume of 
Cheshire Chamberlains’ Accounts for the 
Record Society of Lancashire and Cheshire 
(vol. lix.), I was puzzled over the identity 
of ‘‘the lord Gregory, Bishop of Down in 
Ireland,” to whom £3 6s. 8d. in alms was 
paid in the year 1353/4. I could find no 
such Bishop of Down in the lists, although 
I found a Gregory, Bishop of Elphin. 

Mr. Henry Ince Anderton has recently sent 
me the following solution of the difficulty, 
and his references to Eubel have been fortified 
by entries in the Calendars of Papal Letters 
and Petitions given to me by Prof. Twemlow. 

It appears that Gregory, Provost of 
Killala, was provided by Innocent VI. on 
Jan. 29, 1352/3, to the See of Down, vacant 
by the (supposed) death of Bishop Ralph. 


Gregory was consecrated by a cardinal at 
the Apostolic See before it was known that 
the Bishop Ralph had not, in fact, died. 
He did, however, die before the end of the 
year, and the Pope then ratified, on Dec. 4, 
1353, the Chapter’s choice of their Cathedral 
prior, Richard Calf, O.8.B. Richard was 
not consecrated until after Dec. 9, 1353. 
In May, 1354, the Pope issued a mandate 
to replace Gregory in possession of his 
former benefices, and he remained a Bishop 
in the Universal Church until, by the style 
of Gregory, formerly Provost of Killala, he 
was provided by the same Pope on Feb. 27, 
1356/7, to the Bishopric of Elphin, which 
had been vacant since the death of Bishop 
John in 1354. No doubt Gregory went on 
being called Bishop of Down during the 
greater part of 1353 or later, until matters 
were settled. He may even have been 
acting as suffragan in England, as many 
Trish bishops did, some being used by the 
Bishops of Lichfield (Eubel, ‘ Hierarchia 
Catholica Med. Aevi,’ 2nd ed. of vol. i. (1913), 
pp. 231, 237, &c.; Cal. Papal Letters, 
vol. ii, pp. 482, 540; Cal. Petitions, 
vol. i., p. 254; Theiner, ‘ Vet. Mon. Hib. 
et Scot.,’ pp. 302, 305, &e.). 

Mr. Anderton also adds the following 
notes 

A somewhat similar instance is that of 
the Carmelite John Paschal, D.D., who, on 
a false report of the death of Bishop John 
de Egglescliffe, was provided by Clement VI. 
to the See of Llandaff on Feb. 16, 1343/4, 
and consecrated. When the mistake was 
found out he remained a Bishop in the 
Universal Church without title until three 
years later, when, Bishop John de Eggles- 
cliffe being really dead, the same Pope once 
more provided Paschal to Llandaff (Eubel, 
op. cit., i. 292). Stubbs’s suggestion that 
Paschal acted meanwhile as suffragan of 
Norwich (‘ Registrum Sacrum Anglic.’ (2nd 
ed.,1897), p. 76) is marked with a query, and 
does not appear very probable. Br. John 
Paschal, bishop, consecrated by apostolic 
authority suffragan of William, Archbishop 
of York, occurs on Oct. 26, 1344 (Chet Soc. 
(N.S.), Ixxviii. 803). 

Thomas de Levinstone, provided to the 
See of Dunkeld by the anti-Pope Felix V. 
towards the end of 1440, and confirmed by 
the Council of Basle early in 1441 (‘ Cone. 
Basil.’ vii. (1910), 293-4, 329, &c.), was 
called variously Bishop in the Universal 
Church and Bishop of Dunkeld in the Uni- 
versal Church (Dowden, ‘The Bishops of 
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Scotland,’ ed. J. Maitland Thomson ( 1912),. 
p- 96; Cal. Papal Letters). One could be: 
a cardinal without title, as, for instance, 
Walter Wardlaw; one could be a bishop 
not only without a See, but even without 
a title (“N. & Q.,’ 11 8. xii. 140, 189). 

R. 


SIR HENRY FIREBRACE, KNIGHT. | 
(See ante, p. 1.) 


WE find few records of Firebrace during 
the Commonwealth period. It is probable 
that he lived énost of the time at Newnham 
Paddox or in the neighbouring village of 
Monk’s Kirby. He must have been in Lon- 
don at any rate at intervals between 1651 
and 1653 to defend the action brought 
against him by the Rev. Richard Burney, 
but in 1653 and the following years he was 
certainly at Newnham Paddox, where he 
was engaged in conjunction with Sir William 
Dugdale in compiling the Denbigh pedigree, 
for which, in 1659, Dugdale received “ at 
the hands of Henry Firebrace,’” £100. 
In this year also his wife died and was buried 
at Monk’s Kirby. By her he, had one 
daughter and four sons, one of whom, John, 
was baptized and buried at Monk’s Kirby in 
February, 1656/7. The others were : Henry, 
born 1650 or 1651, Clerk in Holy Orders, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
buried at St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, Nov. 27, 
1708, unmarried ;_ Basil, born 1652 or 1653, 
Citizen and Vintner, Knight 1687, Sheriff of 
the City of London, 1687/8, Baronet 1698, 
buried at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
May 11,1724; George, buried at Pittington, 
Co. Durham, May 27, 1678, unmarried. 
The daughter, Susanna, married Thomas 
Hall of Elymore Hall, Pittington, Co. 
Durham, Jan. 6, 1668/9. She died Nov. 28, 
1715. 

At the Restoration, Firebrace lost no 
time in presenting a petition for employment, 


as 

having faithfully served the King, your Majesty’s 
royal father of glorious memory, in the several 
offices of Page of his Majesty’s Bedchamber, 
Yeoman of his Majesty’s Robes and Clerke of 
Kitchen, and having also been honoured to be 
entrusted in his Majesty’s most private and 
important affaires to ye petitioners greatest 
hazard and expence as he can make now to 
appeere under his said Majesty’s owne hand. 
He therefore 

beseecheth your Sacred Majesty will graciously 
please to give order that your petitioner may be 
admitted and sworne your Majesty’s servant in 
any one of the aforesaid places, or otherwise, as 
to your Majesty may seeme fitt. 


No doubt Juxon supported the application 
in accordance with the request of the late 
King, already quoted. The Archbishop 
also left him ‘* a Testimonial under his hand 
as a legacy,”* of which a copy is affixed to 
the orginal pedigree from the Visitation of 


‘| Leicestershire of 1682. It runs :— 


These are to certify that our late dead Sovereign 
of blessed memory, upon the 29th day of January, 
1648, being the day immediately before that 
horrid and execrable murder was committed 
upon the person of his sacred Majesty, did give 
me in charge to recommend to his son, our 
gracious Sovereign that now is, Mr. Henry 
Firebrace, as having been a person very faithful 
and serviceable to him in his greatest extremities 
and most strict imprisonments, and therefore fit 
to be employed and entrusted by his Majesty 
that now is. Given under my hand, this five 
and twentieth day of November, 1661. 

(Subscribed) W. Cant. 

On July 20, 1660, Firebrace was sworn as 
Third Clerk of the Kitchen at a salary of 
13s. 4d. a day. In January, 1660/1, he was 
promoted to be Second Clerk under Leonard 
Pinesney as Chief Clerk, and John Clements 
was appointed Third Clerk in his place. 
On the death of Pinckney in February, 
1666/7, he succeeded him as Chief Clerk. 
His salary was then £44 6s. 8d., with board 
wages £461. In 1668 the officers of the 
Royal Household were :— 

William Ashburnham, Cofferer of our House. 

Sir Herbert Price, Master of our Household. 

Sir Henry Wood and Sir Stephen Fox, Clerks 
of our Green Cloth. 

Sir William Boreman and Sir Winston Churchill, 
Clerk Comptrollers. 

Henry Firebrace, Chief Clerk of our Kitchen. 

John Sayer, Master Cook. 

Abraham Harcourt, Master Cook to our dearest 
Consort the Queen. 

Firebrace’s services were further recog- 
nized in March, 1674/5, when he was ap- 
pointed Supernumerary Clerk Comptroller 


without pay and to succeed to pay at the’ 


next vacancy, and meantime to remain Chief 
Clerk, 


considering his constant loyalty and faithful ser- 
vices to our Royal Father of blessed memory (even 
in the times of the late unhappy usurpation and 
his greatest extremity) together with his diligent 
and faithful management of his present employ- 
ment. 

By another warrant, dated Aug. 23, 1680, 
he was promoted to be 
Assistant to our Officers of the Green Cloth and 
to continue his duties as Chief Clerk, in considera- 
tion of the many faithful acceptable services as 
well performed to the King our Father of blessed 
memory in the time of his troubles and persecu- 
tions, as also to ourself since our happy restoration, 


* Letter to Sir George Lane. 
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14, 2604/8, he becaine Second | 


Clerk Comptroller in Ordinary in place of Sir 
Richard Manson, with wages £500, and Chief 
Clerk Comptroller in Ordinary on July 15, 
1686, on the promotion of Sir Winston 
Churchill. On the latter’s death he was 
sworn as Second Clerk of the Green Cloth 
(April 11, 1688). He had been knighted in 
1685. The patent is not recorded, but a 
proclamation excusing him from paying the 
usual fees of honour is dated Nov. 13, 1685. 
In 1689, after twenty-eight years’ continuous 
service, he retired on a pension of £100 a 
year. 

Firebrace’ssecond wife was Alice, daughter 
of Richard Bagnall of Reading, Co. Berks, 
and widow of John Bucknall of Crick, 
Co. Northampton. The marriage took place 
in or before 1664, but the date and place 
have not been found. She died without | 
issue, Dec. 31, 1675, and was buried at Crick. | 
He married again, probably at St. Pancras, | 
Mary, daughter of Richard Dalton of! 
Leatherhead, Co. Surrey, Sergeant of the. 
Wine Cellar to King Charles II., and widow | 
of Lowde Cordell, Esq., Page of the Bed- | 
chamber (Marriage Lic. Vic. Gen., dated. 
Aug. 21, 1685). She died in January, 1687/8, 
and was buried Feb. 1 in the North Cloister 
of Westminster Abbey. A daughter, Mary, | 
baptized Jan. 23, 1687/8, at St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, was buried in the same grave 
Feb. 4, 1687/8. 

After his resignation Sir Henry retired to, 
the property he had bought at Stoke Golding | 
in 1678. The house in which he is said to, 
have lived was demolished about 1850, and 
the Workman’s Hall now stands on the site. | 
He died Jan. 27, 1690/1, and was buried at) 
Stoke Golding on Feb. 3 following. A 
marble monument erected to his memory in 
the Parish Church bears a long Latin in- 
scription which is quoted in Nichol’s * His- 
tory of Leicestershire. The church also 
possesses a service of Communion plate pre- 
sented in 1689 by Sir Henry and his son, Sir 
Basil. | 

Sir Henry’s will is dated Jan. 6, 1680. He 
bequeathed his house at Stoke Golding, and 
all other property there and at Sutton) 
Cheney, to his eldest son, Henry, and his 
heirs male ; in default of issue, to his second 


son, Basil, and his heirs male. To Henry, | 


£150 *‘ which I have lent to John Everard of 


Dadlington on a mortgage of lands there.’’ | 
To his daughter Susanna Hall, widow, £100, | 
together with £100 more ‘which I lately 


lent her.” To her daughter, Elizabeth Hall, 


£100. To Charles and Hester, children of’ 
Basil Firebrace, £100 each. To ‘ cousin 
Elizabeth Lewis, widow,”’ £20. To “ sister: 
Firebrace of Ratcliffe’? and to her two 
daughters, each £5 ‘“‘to buy them mourn- 
ing.” To servants, each 40 shillings. To 
“my most worthy Aunt, Mrs. Hester 
Hodges, £20 to buy her a ring.”” To “ sister 
Abigail Dowell,” £20. Residue to sons 
Henry and Basil equally. Executors, Henry 
and Basil Firebrace. Proved April 7, 1691. 

‘* Sister Firebrace of Ratcliffe ’’ was Sarah, 
widow of his elder brother, John Firebrace, 
citizen and vintner, who died in 1650. Her 
children were John ; Sarah, wife of Jonathan 
Atherton, ‘‘marriner”’ ; and Anne, who died 
unmarried. Jonathan Atherton in 1665- 
was commanding the Merchant’s Adventure, 
an armed merchantman trading to the West 
Indies. John Firebrace was serving on 
board as purser. The latter, previous to 
1680, had settled in Barbados, where he 
married. From him the present Firebrace: 
family is descended. 

Abigail Dowell was sister of Sir Henry’s 

first wife. She died unmarried and was 
buried at Stoke Golding, Dec. 24, 1692. 
Will dated Sept. 17, 1692. Proved April 8. 
1693. 
Hester Hodges and Elizabeth Lewis were 
also relations through Elizabeth Dowell. 
The former is described in 1678 as * of 
Somerset House, London, spinster.’’ In 
that year she gave the rents of a house and 
seventy-five acres of land in East Shilton. 
in trust for ‘‘ the free teaching of the male: 
children of Stoke Golding.” She had been 
in the household of Susan, Lady Denbigh, 
when the latter was in attendance on the 
Queen at Oxford in 1644. In 1648 she ob- 
tained a pass to go to France, probably 
to rejoin her mistress. 

In 1677 Henry Firebrace made an applica- 
tion to his friend Sir William Dugdale, 
Garter, for a confirmation of the arms which 
his father had borne, and for a new crest. 
The arms were duly confirmed, and a new 
crest granted, by patent, dated Dec. 1, 1677. 
as follows :— 

Arms: Azure, on a bend or between two: 
roses argent barbed and seeded proper, three 
crescents sable. 

Crest: An arm embowed in armour 
proper, the hand supporting a portcullis or. 

Motto: Fideli quid obstat. 

No original grant of these arms has been 
found. The only known instance of the use 
of them on any date previous to the confirma- 
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‘tion is on a seal affixed to four letters written Marat’s sponsors) in helping the French 
by Henry Firebrace to Sir William Dugdale quack doctor to a degree. It is possible 
from Newnham Paddox in the year 1655. that they sympathized with his political 
‘The crest shown in these seals was much opinions, but in the case of William Buchan 
defaced when examined, but appears to have it is more probable that Marat had earned, 
been a dog’s head. The new crest and motto his gratitude by acting as a translator of his 
no doubt have reference to Sir Henry’s ‘ Domestic Medicine,’ which was published 
services at Carisbrooke. If the arms were in 1769 (cf. ‘D.N.B.’). Perhaps some 
really ancient, they must have been brought Scottish antiquary can tell us something 
down from the old family at Willingdon about the personalities of these two physi- 
previous to 1400, but it may be that Dugdale, cians. 
when engaged with Firebrace in compiling Latter-day Socialists have exaggerated 
the Denbigh pedigree, invented the coat and Marat’s intellectual powers greatly. His 
old crest, and that Firebrace later applied for pretensions as a philosopher were demolished 
a confirmation as though the grant were an by his contemporaries, and neither ‘ The 
old one. Any information on this point Chains of Slavery’ nor ‘The Philosophical 
-~would be gladly received. Essay on Man’ show him to have been an 
C. W. Frresrace (Capt.), acute or of 
reason and general perspicuity, the former is 
Court, much to Paine’s ‘ Rights of Man.’ 
Thus, we may well be suspicious as regards 
the value of the two medical tracts, ‘A 
MARAT IN ENGLAND. Singular pew of by Eyes’ and ‘ An Essay 
on Gleets.’ It would be interesting to have 
(See 12 S, x. 381, 403, 422, 441, 463, 482.) the opinion of modern sdemtia. Was 
As I was the first to challenge the arguments these compositions merely perfunctory per- 
of Prof. Morse Stephens with regard to formances like scores of other pamphlets 
Marat’s professional position in England written by contemporary quacks, or do they 
(12 S. iii. 343-4), I am interested in Mr. prove that Marat’s scientific attainments 
SmneyY Purpson’s admirable articles in were really in advance of his time ? 
“N. & Q. Apart from the American his- Horace BLEACKLEY. 
torian, whose methods of research were 
elementary, the eulogists of Marat are. 
persons who have allowed their judgment of YORKSHIRE THUNDER LORE 
history to be coloured by their political pre- ‘ 
judices. It is now proved beyond all Ir is surprising, when one remembers how 
question that Marat was an empiric and intimately thunder enters into the fears, 
that Carlyle probably was correct in dubbing superstitions and beliefs of rural folk, that 
him a “ horse leech.” its lore and influence upon the minds and 
The degree conferred upon him by the actions of those living in different parts of 
University of St. Andrews in 1775 was the country should have been so little ex- 
obtained by the payment of ten guineas. plored, or at any rate recorded. Through 
At that time St. Andrews was in low water, all time thunder seems to have been looked 
and eager, no doubt, to collect fees. Dr. | upon as the angry voice of the Deity (or a 
Johnson and Boswell visited the place in|deity or deities, as the case might be). 
August, 1773, and in his ‘ Journal of a Tour | This has passed into idiomatic language. 
to the Hebrides’ the latter tells us that “it | and I recall writing in my diary during the 
was somewhat dispiriting to see this ancient war of what was the most violent thunder- 


archiepiscopal city now sadly deserted,” 
while Johnson remarks “ there is the silence 
and solitude of inactive indigence and gloomy | 
depopulation. . . . The students are re- 
presented as, at this time, not exceeding a 
hundred” (Boswell’s ‘Life of Johnson,’ 
Birkbeck Hill, v. 65-6). 

It: would be interesting to know the 
motives of the two Scottish doctors, Hugh 
James and William Buchan (who acted as | 


storm I ever remember (it was around 
Arras) that “ God’s artillery made that of 
man sound like a child’s pop-gun.” In 
Leonard Diggs’s ‘A Prognostication Ever- 
lasting of Ryght Good Effecte’ (1556) he 
records that :— 

Somme wryte (ye ground I see not) yt Sondaye’s 
thundre should bring ye death of learned men, 
judges and others; Monday’s thundre, ye death 
of women; Tuesday’s thundre, plentie of graine ; 
Wednesday’s thundre, ye death of harlots; 
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Thursday’s thundre, plenty of sheep and corne ; 
Fridaie’s thundre, ye slaughter of a greate man, 
and other horrible murders ; Saturday’s thundre, 
a general plague and greate deathe. 

Evidently the tabulated portents of 
thunder in relation to each day were widely 
accepted, for I find in an old manuscript 
book compiled by my late father, that in 
1875 William Scorer of Bedale, in the North 
Riding of Yorks, gave to him a rhyme 
which he had learned from his father over 
fity years before. It is a sort of paraphrase 
of the ‘Prognostication’ quoted ante, 
though it contains additional matter, pos- 
sibly purely local. The rhyming lines are 
quite worth quoting as, apart from their 
interest in connexion with the subject under 
inquest, they have a dialect value. They 
run 

When thunner’s loud crack shaks t’Heavenly 
yau'ts, 

It’s the Lord w6 is callin’ ti men o’ their fau’ts. 

When, it thunners on God’s day, amang high 
larned staups death, 

An’ some great judge or general ’ll soon lack for 
breath. 

Monday’s thunner, ‘fore midmeal, ho’ds great 
ladies i’ thrall. 

But aes gi’en at sunset brings a king’s miss 
ti fall. 

Tuesday’s thunner is luck, may it thunner amain, 

It brings us mair gear, an” biggens all grain. 

Wednesday’s thunner comes black, loud an’ lang, 

An’ Hell’s deeath geckens all harlots amang. 

Thosday’s thunner at t’backend, when t’tups 
plaay ther part, 

Gi’es good ho’d o’ t’yows an’ ti t’corn a soond 


heart. 

—* thunner frae Hellwards diz hing a black 

one cooncil an’ King—slafterin’ all. 

An’ should t’storm hing on while Setterda’ morn 

Then plagues of great death of no dread shall be 
shorn. 

{Glossary.—Staups = walks with high gait; 
gear = possessions; geckens = grins derisively ; 
tups=uncastrated male sheep ; t’yows= 
hold of the ewes, i.e., the ‘service’ (** tupping ’’) 
or copulation to hold ; failure to “ hold” is termed 
in Yorkshire ‘‘comin’ ower’; slafterin’ = 
slaughtering; hing=hang.] 

Even so late as Dr. Brewster’s ‘ Guide to 
Science,’ his readers were advised to ‘“‘ draw 
their beds into the centre of the room, open 
the window and trust in God” when 
thunderstorms alarmed them. A number 
of old folk whom I knew in my childhood 
considered themselves safer under the bed 
or “in t’coal hooal.”” In Yorkshire there 
was much more fear of thunder than 
“leeghtnin’”’ a quarter of a century ago. 
In Cleveland there is a couplet :— 

When Roseberry Topping wears a cap, 
Let Cleveland then beware of a clap— 
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the “clap, of course, meaning thunder, 
the fear of which in this part of Yorkshire 
is referred to in the opening stanza of the 
dialect classic, ‘T’Hunt o’ Yatton Brig’ 
(which records the story of a witch’s 
curse) :— 
*Twar Setterday neeght, an’ pick dark it war, 
Wiv a rumm’! o’ thunner in t’air ; 
An, t’rain, why it cam straight doon iv a blash, 
An’ noos an’ agaan breeght leeghtnin’ wad flash, 
Whal t’sky war all iv a glare. 
An, then t’fearsome neeght wad seem steep’d i’ 
black, 
Fer t’e’eseeght war blinnded wi’ t’flash, 
Whal folk war all deeaved wi’ t’rackit an’ din, 
An’ tha felt ’at this woll’d war a woll’d gi’en ti sin, 
Ez tha trimm’Id at ivvery crash. 
J. FAmRFAX-BLAKEBOROUGH. 
Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 


PAUL EBER’S CALENDAR, 1559. 


THis work was printed at Wittenberg by 
the heirs of George Rhauu. Eber was a 
friend of Melanchthon, born in 1511 at 
Kitzingen, Bavaria ; and Melanchthon wrote 
a number of letters to him. He died in 1569. 

The ‘Calendarium Historicum Conscrip- 
tum’ is a duodecimo of 432 pp., besides 
index and prefatory matter. A page is 
devoted to each day of the year. I add the 
following notes :— 

Feb. 16. Nascitur Philippvs Melanthon Anno 
1497, minu. 6, post horam septimam pomeridianam 
in oppido Palatinatus Bretta, cuius latit. 49. 

Aug. 25. Anno 1518, quo Maximilianus habuit 
postrema comitia Augustae, venit Witebergam 
Philippvs Melanthon. 

The rest I offer in a partial translation. 

Feb. 18. Doctor Martin Luther, repurgator of 
the heavenly doctrine, dies at Eisleben, in the 
year 1546, on the day of Concord, on which day 
also the convention of Ratisbon was dissolved. 

Feb. 22. On this day the body of Luther, 
translated from Eisleben to Witeberg, is buried 
in templo Arcis. 

April 17. Martin Luther, being questioned con- 
cerning his books and teaching, before the 
Emperor, Charles V., the Electors, and all the 
States of the Empire, firmly maintained his cause, 
Astarte Hieronymo Schursio, I. v., Doctore, anno 
1521. 

July 4. Anno 1519, the dispute of Luther and 
Eccius was held at Leipzig. ; 

Oct. 31. On this day the first disputation of 
Doctor Martin Luther, publicly displayed, was 
fixed on the gates of the temple ad arcem of Wite- 
berg, against indulgences decked with the most 
impudent lies, and offered for sale by the monk 
Teczelius. 

Feb. 19. Nicolas Copernicus is born in the 
year of Christ 1473, forty-eight minutes after four 
in the afternoon. 

Feb. 27. Martin Bucer, a most learned theo- 
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logian, dies an exile in the City of Cambridge, 
England, in the year 1551. 

March 10. John Geiler of Keisersberg, the 
learned and pious preacher of Strasburg, dear to 
the Emperor Maximilian, died in the year 1510. 

March 14. The Bacchanalia of the Jews, on 
which days they read the history of Esther, and 
whenever mention is made of Aman they strike 
the seats in the synagogues with fists and hammers. 

April 14. William, Count of Nassau, Prince of 
Orange (Vraniae), is born at Dillenberg in the 
year 1533, a little before three in the morning. 

April 21. The birthday of Ulrich Hutten, born 
in France of a knightly (Hquestris) family in the 
year 1488, at half-past nine in the morning. 

April 23. George Faber (Fabricius), an excellent 
poet, versed in all antiquity, is born at Chemnitz, 
between five and six in the morning, in the year 

16. 


May 20. Cardinal Peter Bembo, a most learned 
man, is born on the stroke of noon (ipso meridie) 
in the year 1470. 

May 21. On this day Albert Diirer, the most 
eminent painter in Germany, and an excellent 
man, is born in the year 1471, at twenty minutes 
after ten in the morning. 

May 23. Hieronymus Savonarola of Ferrara, 
with Sylvester of Florence, and Dominic of Pisa, 
of the Order of Preachers, were strangled by 
a rope, and afterwards burned, at Florence, by 
order of Alexander VI., 1498. 


RicHarp H. THORNTON. 
Portland, Oregon. 


THE ORIGIN OF LA MARNE, 


Ir may not be generally known that the 
glorious river, the scene of many brilliant 
victories of the Franco-British Armies in 
the Great War, owes its present name to a 
poet. This is proved in an article entitled 
‘Nom donné a La Marne par un Poete 
du Siécle by Ludovic Lalanne, in 
the ‘ Bibliothéque de I’Ecole des Chartes” 
(1845, dewxiéme série). The writer says :— 

Un chanoine de Saint-Marcel, Gilles de Paris, 
né en 1162, a composé, avant lan 1200, un poeéme 
latin en cing chants, intitulé Karolinus. Cet 
ouvrage, d’environ deux mille cing vers, dont la 
plus grande partie est inédite, ... est dédié 
au jeune Louis, fils de Philippe-Auguste. . 
C’est un long panégyrique de Charlemagne, que 
le potte présente sans cesse pour modéle a l'enfant 
royal. ... 

Le manuscrit, qui est du commencement du 
treiziéme siécle, est accompagné de gloses trés 
courtes, écrites a la méme époque que le texte 
du poéme et destinées A éclaircir les phrases et 
les allusions parfois obscures de l’auteur. Or, 
& Vocecasion du mot Launia, une de ces gloses 
écrites en marge est ainsi congue: Launia 
fluvius qui est Materna dicitur. Materna ou 
Matrona désigne, comme on sait, la Marne. 
Cette riviére avait done eu jadis un autre nom 
qui, au douziéme siécle, était hors d'usage, 
puisqu’on jugeait nécessaire de lexpliquer par 
une glose. 


Aucun auteur ancien n’a mentionné cette 
dénomination, que nous avons cherchée en vain 
dans A. de Valois, Baudrand, d’Anville, dom 
Bouquet, et M. Walckenaer. Nul doute pourtant 
qu’elle ne s’applique & la Marne, car cette riviére, 
comme le dit le poéte, servit momentanément de- 
frontiére & la Neustrie, dont les limites furent 
toujours assez incertaines. 

Maintenant & quelle époque peut-on faire. 
remonter Vorigine de la dénomination Launia ? 

Les auteurs du quatriéme et du cinquiéme: 
siécles, & commencer par Ammien Marcellin, 
appellent les peuples qui habitaient les bords de 
la Marne Catelauni ou Catalauni, nom qui renferme 
évidemment la méme racine que Lawnia. Cata- 
launi est un mot celtique, done Launia appartient 
& la méme langue. De plus, les mots Laune, 
Launo, dont le dernier est encore usité en Pro- 
vence, et qui offrent tous deux l’analogie la plus 
frappante avec Launia, ayant été en usage en 
France pendant le moyen age avec le: sens fort 
vague de cours d'eau, rivivre, il est probable que 
Launia lui-méme avait la méme signification, et 
que ce mot fut employé simultanément avec 
Matrona ou Materna pour désigner la Marne, de 
méme que la Sadne s’appela & la fois Arar et 
Socauna, VAllier Elaver et Aliger, etc. Néan- 
moins il est assez difficile d’expliquer comment 
cette dénomination, qui ne figure dans aucun 
autre monument que le Karolinus, a pu parvenir 
& la connaissance de Gilles de Paris. Peut-étre 
cet auteur l’a-t-il trouvée dans quelque acte 
ancien au douziéme siécle, ou dans quelques 
vieux glossaires; et. comme il se piquait fort 
d’érudition, il n’a pas manqué d’en faire son profit. 

The MS. poem is in the National Library, 
Paris. It at one time belonged to Jean de 
Chastillon, Comte de Blois, and bears his 
signature and motto, * Bien doit aller.” 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

36, Somerleyfon Road, Brixton, S.W. 


Mecuanicat Musican [NstRUMENTS.—As 
the pianola and other mechanically-worked 
musical instruments are now accomplished 
facts, the following excerpt, written just 


(Brit. Mus. Add. 23076, f. 10) may be read 
with some little interest :— 

On Thursday even., Oct. 4 (1722), being in 
company. and some talking of Curiosities in Art. 
mention’d a fine and curious clock made by 
Pinchbeck, which with a small movement or 
touch could play many and various sorts of 
Tunes imitating many sorts of Instruments, 
several birds, etc., the musick being just, regular 
and tuneable, the time well observ’d. This put 
a thought into my head instantly which I men- 
tion’d, thus: Ihave often understood that in 
and about all over England (except great Cities), 
in the parish Churches, the Psalms are ill sung 
and out of Tune, Time, etc., and often by the 
ignorance of the Clerks so wretchedly perform’d 
that it is a misery to hear them, and when in the 
Country Towns where they had organs, the 
Organists. poor fools, very deficient. Therefore 


I said that if this Pinchbeck would undertake to 


two centuries ago, from the Vertue MSS. ° 
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make Organs to play those Psalm tunes, in time 
and truth of musick, and could allow them at 
reasonable rates, as £10 or £20 apiece, I do not 
doubt but he might dispose of a vast number all 
over the Nation, and they would be extremely 
usefull for the good harmony and unity of musick 
in Churches. Whether this thought may ever 
come to be used, God knows. 
J. DE 


“Give Into”=* To crepir.”—In The 
Daily Post (London) of Feb. 13, 1742, it 
is recorded :— 

Letters from Persons of great Credit in Holland, 
by yesterday’s Post, give an Account that they 
had receiv’d Advice of the new Emperor of 
Germany’s Death; with this Particular, that he 
died of a Bleeding at the Nose. But this Piece of 
News is of too great Importance hastily to give 
into. 

This can be added to the _ illustrative 
quotations in ‘N.E.D.’ for 51 of the 
word “ give,” but with a shade of different 
meaning, that in the present case being 
that “to give into” is the equivalent of 
“to credit” or to accept as correct.” 

ALFRED ROBBINS. 


Boox Inscriprions.—aAn interesting book 
inscription has recently come my way. It 
Tuns :— 

John Johnson is my name 
And with my pen 1 write the same, 
But if my pen had but been better 
I could have mended every letter. 
God give him good joy 
For he is a good boy. 
1664, 


‘On the other side of the leaf is written :—_ 


And now continue in the [obliterated] praising 
and blessing God. Amen. 
It is perfectly genuine, and will perhaps 
interest some of your many readers. 
Ronatp D. WHITTENBURY-KAYE. 
Newchurch, Culcheth, near Warrington. 


MEMORABLE MOMENTS IN CONNEXION 
witH R. L, S.—One evening in 1885 I was 
regaling myself with snatches of newspaper 
matter in the reading-room of the Great 
Northern Hotel, King’s Cross, an apartment 
of very limited proportions. For a time, 
besides myself, there were but three occu- 
pants, a man who was writing and an elderly 
married couple who, I concluded, belonged 
to the Midlands and were, perhaps, of good 
‘standing in the agricultural world. Pre- 


sently they wanted The Pall Mall Gazette, 


and we all hunted for it. The lady said, ** It 
has the review of our son’s book in it.” 
Later, when they had vanished, I saw the 
paper; its chief review was of ~* Prince 
Otto.’ St. SwiTHIn. 


| Samuet Satt, CHARLES LAmB’s PaTRon. 
'—Among the subscribers to Samuel Butler’s 
|‘ Genuine Remains’ (2 vols., London, 1759) 
‘is John Lamb’s employer, ‘* Samuel Salt, 
| Esq., Inner Temple.”’? He appears in good 
jcompany, for among the other subscribers 
| are 

| Ralph Allen, Esq., of Prior Park, Bath. 

| Rev. Mr. Hurd, B.D., Fellow of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. 

. Ralph Sneyd, Esq. 

H. G. Warp. 


| BIRD OF PARADISE.— -The earliest example 
of this name in the *‘ N.E.D.’ is 1617. I find 
‘it in Carpenter’s ‘Solomon’s Sollace’ (1606). 
‘Here is the passage, on p. 86/2 :— 

The bird of Paradise, which being taken in 
|a Snare is neuer quiet, nor leaueth crying and 
| flittering till time he either dye or be deliuered. 

In d’Amboise’s Traitte des Devises’ 
|\(Paris, 1620), p. 147, he suggests among 
‘other emblems :— 

Vn oyseau de Paradis sans pieds & tousiours 
lair. me terra. 

Skelton’s Parrot calls himself by the same 
‘name. But this is no more to the point 
‘than Donne’s anticipation of the phrase 
** Crystal palace.” 

RicHarp H. THORNTON. 


Portland, Oregon. 


| 
| 


| Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
' formation on family matters of only private interest 
‘to affix their names and addresses to their queries 

in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


DICKENS QuERIES.—The flight of time 
is beginning to bring Dickens's works into 
the category of classics that 1equire notes. 
‘In reading again the ‘Sketches by Boz,’ I 
‘have jotted several names and allusions on 
‘which more information might be welcome 
to a large number of the still, I hope, count- 
_less thousands of his readers. ‘N. & Q. 
iseems to be a hopeful magazine for the 
‘collection and storage of some details which 
may later become irrecoverable. 
boat: (a) A joke . . . almost equivalent to one of 
|Mr. Hobler’s. (‘ Our Parish.’) 

(b) In the justice-room of the Mansion House 
. .. every vein in Mr. Hobler’s countenance was 
swollen with laughter, partly at the Lord Mayor’s 
facetiousness but more at his own. (‘ The Last 
Cabdriver.’) 

2. The renowned Mr. Martin. of costermonger 
notoriety (a great friend to horses, hackney- 
_coach and otherwise). (‘ Hackney Coach Stands.’) 
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3. The easy head-dress familiar to the students 
of the old spelling-books, as having, on the 
authority of the portrait, formed part of the 
costume of the Reverend Mr. Dilworth. (‘ The 
River.’) 

4, Mr. Horner... the man of Colosseum 
notoriety. (‘ Greenwich Fair.’) 

5. (a) (At Vauxhall Gardens) we had beheld 
the undaunted Mr. Blackmore make his terrific 
ascent, surrounded by flames of fire and 
peals of artillery, and the white garments of 
Madame Somebody (we forget even her name 
now), who nobly devoted her life to the manu- 
facture ‘of fireworks, had so often been seen 
fluttering in the wind, as she called up a red, 
blue, or parti-coloured light to illumine her 
temple. 

(6) The comic singer . . . of an aged counte- 
nance, and he bears the name of one of the English 
counties if we recollect right. He sang a very 
good song about the seven ages, the first half-hour 
of which afforded the company the purest delight 

. . the rest we did not stay to hear. 

(c) The veil of syee7 which had hung about 
the property (Vauxhall Gardens) for many years 
and which none but... the late Mr. Simpson 
had ever penetrated. (‘ Vauxhall Gardens.') 

6. Alderman Waithman’s monument in Fleet 
Street. 

7. The obelisk in St. George’s Fields. (‘ The 
First of May.’) 

8. Mr. Somebody or other of the Royal Coburg 
Theatre, as he appeared in the character of 
‘Pongo the Denounced.” (‘ Brokers,’ &c.) 

{Is this a real play ?] 


9. Silver watches, as large and almost as' 


clumsy as Ferguson’s first. 
Shop.’) 

10. Casts of the heads and faces of the two 
notorious murderers, Bishop and Williams; the 


(‘ The Pawnbroker’s 


former, in particular, exhibiting a style of head 


and set of features that might have affordeu 


sufficient moral grounds for his instant execution | 


at any time without other evidence against him. 
(‘A Visit to Newgate.’) 

[Williams we know from De Quincey, but who 
was Bishop ?] 


11. The circular table at Offley’s ... the. 


Rainbow Tavern in Fleet Street. (‘ Mr. John | 
Dounce.’) 

12. White Conduit ... the White Conduit) 
orchestra . . . the White Conduit season. (‘ The 


Mistaken Milliner.’) 

An anniversary dinner at White Conduit House. 
(‘ The First of May.’) 

13. Seven Dials . . . hallowed by the names 
of Catnach and of Pitts. (‘ Seven Dials.’) 

[Who was Pitts ?] 

14. The stranger who finds himself in ‘ The 
Dials’ for the first time, and stands Belzoni-like 
at the entrance of seven obscure passages, un- 
certain which to take. (‘ Seven Dials.’) 

{Belzoni, Giovanni Baptista, 1778-1823, was 
an Italian actor, and “strong man” at Astley’s 
Amphitheatre ; but what réle and play are referred 
to? 

15. The Committee, who with their bits of blue 
ribbon, looked as if they were all going to be bled. 
(* The Steam Excursion.’) 

[What is the point here ?] 


Paul and 


16. Duet from the opera of 
| Virginia.’ 
“* See from Ocean rising 
} Bright flames the orb of day, 
From yon grove the varied songs . . .” 
(‘ The Steam Excursion.’) 

[‘‘ Grove ’”’ knows not this opera. Is it a real 
work ?] 

17. From the “ Red-us”’ back to Blackfriars 
Bri the scene (on the banks of the Thames) is 
wonderfully changed. (‘ The River.’) 

18. Rumours are current in Seven Dials that 
he (the shabby-genteel man) writes poems for 
Mr. Warren. (‘ Seven Dials.’) 

[? Versified advertisements of blacking.] 

19. Tom King and the Frenchman immor-. 
talized Seven Dials. A Frenchman in Seven 
Dials? Pooh! He was an Irishman. Tom 
King’s education had been neglected in his 
infancy, and, as he couldn’t understand half the 
man said, he took it for granted he was talking 
French. (‘ Seven Dials.’) 

20. ‘‘Isay, what are you stopping for?” 
‘‘For passengers, sir. Ba-nk.—Ty.” (‘ Omni- 
buses.’) 

{What does Ty stand for ?] 

21. The ferocious lion who bit off the gentle- 
man’s head last Cambervel vos a twelve-month. 
(‘ Greenwich Fair.’) 

[Means what ?] 

22. We have a great respect for Mrs. Fry, but 
she certainly ought to have written more romances. 
than Mrs. Radcliffe. (‘ Criminal Courts.’) 

23. Miss Malderton was as well known as the 
lion on the top of Northumberland House, and 


had an equal chance of * going off.’’ (‘ Horatio 
Sparkins.’) 
[What is the point of this lion’s having no chance 
‘of going off ?] 
H. K. St. J. S. 


Dacrer.—Henry Dacier was admitted to 
Westminster School in October, 1720, aged 
9, and Lewis Dacier in January, 1734, aged 
13. I should be glad to obtain any informa- 
tion about them. G. F. R. B. 


SAMUEL DESERET was admitted to West- 
minster School in January, 1747, aged 12. 
Particulars of his parentage and career are 
' desired. G. F. R. B. 
| LEONARD BILSON was admitted to West- 
| minster School in 1721, aged 11. I should 
‘be glad to learn any particulars of his 
| parentage and career. G. F. R. B. 


Mr. Henry Bur teicH, BRIGADIER CLIF- 


| FORD, 1695/6.—In a long list, dated March 5, 
1695/6, of persons arrested in consequence 
of the conspiracy to murder King William 
III., appears :— 
| On ye 2d were taken up... Mr. Hen. Bur- 
‘leigh, one Clifford who was a Brigadier formerly, 
'and sent to the Tower. 

Can anybody tell me anything about either 
of these persons? R. MaGRATH. 
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FREDERICK YOUNG, baptized at Welwyn, 
Herts, Sept. 14, 1732, was the only son of 
Edward Young, the author of ‘ Night 
Thoughts, and the Lady Elizabeth, his 
wife, daughter of George Henry Lee, second 
Earl of Lichfield, and widow of Colonel Lee. 
He entered Winchester College in 1742, and 
it was stated in the *‘ Biographia Britannica ’ 
that he was expelled; but, according to 
the Rev. John Mitford (1781-1859), ‘* this 
report was found to be totally void of founda- 
tion, and rested solely on the authority of 
Dr. Eyre,” his schoolfellow. By Dr. Eyre 
is meant Sir James Eyre, knighted in 1772, 
who became Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas in 1793, who, though he entered the 
College five years later than Young, was only 
two years younger. Soon after the death of 
Lady Elizabeth in 1541, Edward Young 
invited a Mrs. Hallows, who is said to have 
been a clergyman’s widow, and daughter 
of a former rector of All Hallows, Hertford, 
to be his housekeeper. She obtained com- 
plete control over the poet, and caused him 
to quarrel with his son. However, she sent 
for the latter when his father lay dying. 
The Rev. Samuel Johnes (Edward’s curate, 
executor and successor), writing to Dr. 
Birch, April 13, 1765 (Nichol’s ‘ Anecdotes,’ 
vol. i.), says of Frederick :— 

The young gentleman, who bears a fair character 
and behaves well, so far as I can hear or see, will, 
I hope, soon enjoy and make a prudent use of a 
very handsome fortune. 

Frederick was still living at Welwyn in 
1781, when Dr. Johnson called there on his 
way to Scotland (Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson,’ 
iv. 60). Did he ever marry, and when did 
he die ? Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


NosEY ParKER.—Who was the original ? 
HARMATOPEGOS. 


“ YANKEE. ’—The ‘ Farington Diary ’ for 
June 23, 1803, published in The Morning 
Post of June 21 last, has the following :— 

The name of Yankee is derived from the 
Yankow Indians, formerly settled in Connecticut. 
That Race now scarcely exists. To put an end 
to the wars that subsisted between those natives 
and the European Settlers, Laws were ordained, 
which served to incorporate them, marriages being 
allowed. The Indian character or expression of 
countenance may be seen in many Americans. .. . 
Farington’s authority appears to have been 
Ralph West, son of Benjamin West, P.R.A., 
who ** gave me some account of Ametica.”’ 
It would be interesting to know if the above 
derivation of ‘“‘ Yankee” can be supported. 
Skeat’s ‘Concise Dictionary’ does not 
give it. 


Kosciuszko In EncLAND.—Tadeusz Kos- 
ciuszko, the Polish patriot, visited England 
in 1796 or 1797, and despite the fact that 
he had fought against us in the American 
War of Independence, he was accorded a 
great reception. 

I should be glad to be referred to accounts. 
(especially contemporary) of his visit, and 
perhaps some reader of “N. & Q.’ can iden- 
tify the following, which is ascribed to “ an. 
English writer’ of the time by Nevin O.. 
Winter in * Poland of To-day and Yesterday ’ 
(Boston, 1913), p. 143 :— 

I never contemplated a interesting’ 
human figure than Kosciuszko stretched upon his 
couch. His wounds were still unhealed and he 
was unable tosit upright. . . . On rising to depart 
I offered him my hand; he took it. My eyes 
filled with tears; and he gave it a warm grasp. 
I muttered something about ‘* brighter prospects 
and happier days.” 

He faintly smiled and said (they were his last 
words to me): ‘ Ah, sir, he who devotes himself 
for his country must not look for his reward on. 
this side of the grave.”’ 

In The Mirror, vol. xxii. (1833), p. 133, 
there is a somewhat similar account of the 
visit of a Mr. Bush to Kosciuszko at the: 
Sablonniéres Hotel in Leicester Square. 

LavuRANCE M, WULCKO. 

142, Kinfauns Road, Goodmayes, Essex. 


ALIENS IN EnGLanp.—The Times has: 
recommenced the interesting practice of 
publishing extracts of a century ago, and I 
notice the following in a recent issue under 
the heading of ‘ Parliamentary Papers’ :— 

A return of the pumber of aliens in England 
made up to the latest period= 24,930. Whitehall,. 
May, 8, 1822. 

Iam prompted to ask whether it is possible- 
to obtain detailed information regarding this. 
return and others like it, and, if so, where 
such information is obtainable ? 

The returns of aliens made in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries are printed in full 
in the Huguenot Society publications, and 
if I could obtain similar minuteness for the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies it would assist me materially in my 
work, Laurance M. WULCKO. 

142, Kinfauns Road, Goodmayes, Essex. 


CavicE,”’ Woop,” “ oF OUDE.” 
—At the Cassiobury sale, labels bearing the- 
above names were, with others, sold. It 
may be assumed they were for sauces, the 
last one probably for a chutney. Can any 
reader of * N. & Q.’ say definitely ? ‘‘ Cavice” 
is not to be found in Murray. Gi FP. 
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BALL AND PALEOLOGUS.—Theodore Paleo- 
logus took a wife from Hadleigh, Suffolk, in 
the year 1615, in the person of Mary Ball. 
‘Their son Ferdinand is found to have been 

lanter in the isle of Barbados from 1649 
till the date of his death in 1678. We are 
told that the Balls disappear from the 
Hadleigh registers after the marriage of 
Mary, while the early planters who went to 
Barbados from England (mainly from the 
‘south-eastern counties) included a number 
bearing the cognomen of Ball. 

I venture to hope that this may meet the 
-eye of Mr. D. Foster, to whom your readers 
are so much indebted for his articles on the 
Ethereges in your issues of May 6 and 
13. The books mentioned by Mr. Foster 
make one envious of his facility of access to 
‘such information as would probably settle 
‘the questions on which information is 
desired in respect of these two families. 

Questions arise as to when. Ferdinand 
Paleologus first reached Barbados, and 
whence he started. Did he go thither (after 
the death of his father at Landulph) in the 
‘company of his maternal relatives, the Balls 
-of Hadleigh ? Can it be shown that the 


Balls, who were among the early immigrants Froude (1861, 
from | thrown on his 
Probability is strong, but one he lived in Tudorian period ? 


‘into Barbados, really went thither 

Hadleigh ? 

wants certainty if it can be obtained. 


Private Acts oF 1795.—Who were the'! 
rector of St. Leonard and the vicar of) 


| 


a writer or a man of action, runs as folleg' 
** Aut scribenda agere, aut legenda scribere.” 

I wish to know, if possible, from what classi- 
cal sentence it is copied or adapted. There 
was some clue years ago in ‘N. & Q.,’ but 
Stow’s name was not mentioned in connexion 
with it, and I have lost the reference. 

Puitip NorMAn. 


T. Rosperts’s ‘ENGLISH BOWMAN, oR 
TRACTS ON ARCHERY.’—The work in ques- 
tion appeared in 8vo, 1808. The author was 
a member of the Toxophilite Society. Inti- 
mation of where he was born and died 
desired. ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


THOMAS PowELL.—Knowledge of birth- 
place and year of death of the author of 
the Passionate Poet (1601) and A Welch 
Bayle to Spare Prouender’ (1603) will 
oblige. ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

Menai View, North Road, Carnarvor. 


THomas’s ‘ PILGRIM-DIALOGUE; 
LIFE AND ACTIONS OF KinG Henry VIII.’—- 


|This work was edited by the late J. A. 


8vo). 
birth 


Can any light be 
and parentage, as 


ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
Menai View, North Road, Carnarvon. 


THe Two Rivers.—Cavour, writing to 


Heavitree, in Devonshire, who, in 1795, | |Azeglio about the triumph of the Clerical 
obtained a private Act effectuating an ex-. P arty in the elections of 1857, says :— 


change between them and John Baring, 
Esq. ; and what was it that the two clerics 
wanted to exchange with the one layman ? 
One's 
Pickering s Statutes’ 


(vol. 40) gives in 


regard to this one Act—35 George III. | 


curiosity is thus far aroused by what | 


(Private Acts, cap. 27)—in its Index, start- | 


ing as a Table of the Statutes for 1795. 


Morro on 
On June 12 I was witness of an interesting 
ceremony at the Church of St. Andrew Under- 
shaft, Leadenhall Street. The Lord Mayor 
attended in state with various high officials, 
and there was a service, chiefly to com- 
memorate the fact that the motto on the 
monument to John Stow, 


topography, which had been faultily recut 
by a stonemason ignorant of Latin, after 
many years is now restored to what it was 
-originally. 


This motto, suitable alike for 


JouHn Stow’s MoncuMENT.— 


A Génes sur sept députés, six appartiennent a 
ce parti. Dans les deux riviéres il a triomphé 
dans un grand nombre de colléges, et il en est 
de méme enr,.Sardaigne. (Letter 143.) 

What part of Northern Italy is known as 
** The Two Rivers,” and what is the Italian 
name for the region ? 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 

The Authors’ Club, Whitehall Court, S.W. 


JoHN BusHMAN, CLOCKMAKER.—Can any- 


body give dates of birth and death of this 


'clockmaker ? 


‘under 
father of London | 


He made a watch about 1670. 
A. G. KEALY. 


Str Tuomas Boteyn.—The ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
Butler, Sir Pierce,’ states Sir 
Pierce surrendered the earldom of Ossory to 
Sir Thomas Boleyn, “brother of Anne 
Boleyn.” Is there not some error here ? 
Sir Thomas was father, not brother, to Anne 
Boleyn. CREBY. 


ll 


above house. 
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Information is requested as to the names of. 
+the sons of Thomas Milton, the son of. 
Christopher Milton. There is in the posses- 
sion of my family a Bible published in 1629, 
which, says family tradition, once belonged 
to the poet. Unfortunately the title page 
and front cover are missing. However, on 
a flyleaf is the following :— 

James Milton his Book the sun of Robert Milton 
his grammar Elizabeth gave him in the year 
1682, . . . Robert Milton his hand. 
There are also autographs, viz., * 
Milton her book,” ** Ann Milton,” &e., also 
one ‘Thomas May” (? the anti-Royalist., 
writer, contemporary of the poet). 
direct will be appreciated. R..S. M. 

5, Park Avenue, Bedford. 


SANDFORD OF WESTMORLAND.—I am col- 
lecting material for a history of the family 
of Sandford of Askham, Howgill, Helton, 
&e., in Co. Westmorland,, and should be 
glad to get into touch with anybody inter- 
ested in this family or in any of its branches 
in Westmorland, Yorkshire, Lancashire, &c. 

CECIL SANDFORD-THOMPSON. 

86, Oxford Gardens, North Kensington, W.10. 


CHARLESON.—I should be glad of any in- 
formation about the above surname, its 
derivation and the history of any family 
which has borne it. Haypn T. GILEs. 

11, Ravensbourne Terrace, South Shields. 


Rev. GEORGE BARNARD.—* Admissions to 
St. John’s College, Cambridge,’ Part I., p. 85, 
records that John Barnard, of West Hester- 
ton, Yorkshire, son of George Barnard, 
clerk, was admitted pensioner on June 18, 
1647, aged 16. I shall be very grateful for 
any information respecting the above George 
Barnard or his son John. 

H. C. BARNARD. 

The Grey House, Yatton, Som. 


Rev. R. Beti.—Rev. William | 


R. Bell, vicar of Laithkirk, Yorks, published 


-a work called ‘ Collectanea Teisano.’ Can 


any reader give a biography of him ? 
THE Otp Manor Hovse. WHITTON, 
Mippiesex.—I shall be most grateful for 
any information as to the past history of the 


old manor, which is a very fine example of 


‘Queen Anne building, but have so far failed | 


to trace any past history. 
IRENE A. Morrat. 


CHRISTOPHER MILTON’s DESCENDANTS.— | 


Replies: 


I have lately acquired this_ 


Mary CuEeTTLe.—In the article on Henry 
Chettle (‘D.N.B., x. 209, near bottom of 
second col.), the late Mr. Bullen says :— 

A Mary Chettle, the daughter of Henry 
Chettle,’’ who died in September, 1595, and was 

' buried in the Church of St. John’s, New Windsor, 

is conjectured to have been the daughter of the 
dramatist. 
Does her inscription or the record tell how 
old she was ? The fact is oddly relevant to 
an interesting question concerning a noted 
character. F. M. 


Elizabeth | 


INSCRIPTION ON A QuAICH.—-The following 
legend is inscribed on the rim of a Scotch 
quaich: SQUAB. AS. E. What does it mean ? 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


THE STaR AND GARTER, PALL MALL.— 
In Kelly’s *‘ Post Office Directory’ (1852), 
No. 44 is described as ** The Star and Garter, 
Robert Horner.” Is this the original site 
of this well-known eighteenth-century inn ? 

A. H. 8. 


CHARITY CHILDREN AT ST. PAUL'S CATHE- 
DRAL.—When was this annual service insti- 
tuted and how long did it continue to be 
held ? A.. H.. 8: 


TWININGS IN THE SrrRanD (12 S. x. 
480, 498).—Can anyone give in full the 
epigram on Twinings? 1 can remember 
only the last line :— 

And Twiring would be whining for want of his T 
H. Sr. J. M. 


ARMS FOR IJDENTIFICATION.—Can any 
reader give information concerning the 
following coats of arms ? The details are 
scanty, but are all that I have at command. 

1. A saltire engrailed, in the dexter 
quarter of the field a martlet. 

2. Ermine, a roundel bearing a capital 
letter R. TRIUMVIR. 


Jacos’s Post, DitcHLING COMMON, SUSSEX. 
_—I shall be grateful if any of your readers 
| could let me know where I can see the most 
| detailed account of the trial of Jacob Harris 
for the murder of the landlady of the Royal 
| Oak at Wivelsfield, with the names of the 
witnesses, if any. I had a look at ** Jacob’s 
Pest ’’ the other day, and I am afraid that 
the post now standing, although repaired, 
can hardly have been the original gallows- 
tree. When was the iron cock put on the 
top, with the date of the murder—1734— 
‘cut through it, and why a cock ? 

BULi. 
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THe Harcourt PrEpIGREE (Burke’s | held by the French branch of the House of 
‘Landed Gentry,’ 1898, vol. i.).—l. Has! Harcourt at the present day besides the 
anything been discovered concerning the; Duc d’Harcourt, Marquis d’Harcourt, and 
descent of Gundred or Gundrada, formerly the Comte d’Harcourt ; and are the Duc 
supposed to be the eldest daughter of |de Montmorency and the Marquis de Mont- 
William the Conqueror, since the discovery | morency also members of the same family 
of the document by St. Anselm prohibiting | or in any way related thereto, as I have seen. 
the marriage of this lady’s eldest son and the name mentioned somewhere in connexion, 
the Empress Matilda, daughter of King therewith? Wiu11am Harcovurt-Batu. 
Henry I.? The latest information I have| Plymouth. 
seen on the subject is by Prof. Freeman 
in The English Historical Review for 1888,| Woo~trycH PEepicREE.—I am compiling 
where the matter relating to her origin) a pedigree and history of the family, and 
remained an uncertainty. In this connexion should be grateful for any references what- 
I may state that David, Prince of Scotland ever. If anyone possesses pedigrees, notes, 
(in the Harcourt pedigree), was descended manuscripts, books, pamphlets, drawings, 
from Gundred through his mother, Adeline, | &e., relating to the family I should be very 
daughter of William, second Earl of Warren, glad of an opportunity of perusing them. 
and Surrey. | Due acknowledgment will be made. The 

2. David, Prince of Scotland, who was mame is also spelt Wolryehe, Woolridge, 
also Earl of Huntingdon and Angus, and Wooldridge, Woolrich, Wolrich, and Wor- 
grandson of King David I. of Scotland, ledge. Please reply direct. 
married Maud, daughter of Hugh, Earl of «E. BERNARD. WOOLRYCH. 


[12 S. XI. Juny 8, 1922. 


Chester, a descendant presumably of Hugh 
Lupus, first Earl of Chester, stated in 
Burke’s ‘ Royal Descents’ (1858) to be 
a nephew of William the Conqueror. In 
what way was Hugh Lupus, first Earl of 
Chester, a nephew of King William I. of 
England ? 

3. Was St. Margaret, Queen of Scotland 
(wife of King Malcolm III.), descended 
maternally as well as paternally from 
‘Charlemagne, Roman, Emperor ? 

4. In the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’ 
(11th ed., art. ‘ Harcourt ’) it is stated that 
Jean d’Harcourt, Bishop of Amiens and 
Tournay, was also Archbishop of Narbonne 
and Patriarch of Antioch, and died in 1452. | 


146, Albany Street, Regent’s Park, N.W.1. 


A. J. Gorpvon, MAGAZINE WRITER.— 
Between 1895 and 1899 several articles 
signed **‘ A. J. Gordon’ appeared in Bel- 
gravia and The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
What is known of this writer ? 

J. M. 

37, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 


Replies. 


ROWLAND STEPHENSON, M.P. 
(12 S. x. 421, 491.) 


But _in the narratives of the expulsion of [ am glad to have had light thrown 
the English from Normandy (* Le Recouvre-'o9n the electioneering experiences of 
ment de Normandie,’ London, 1863) Jehan | Rowland Stephenson, the defaulting bank- 
de Harcourt is given as Bishop of Amiens _ rupt M.P. The information given solves 


c. 1432-4, and Louis de Harcourt as Arch- 
bishop of Narbonne c. 1459. I rather think 
that these two prelates have been confused 
in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ because 
in the ‘Catholic Encyclopedia’ (art. 
‘ Rouen, ’) it is stated that Louis de Harcourt, 
Archbishop of Rouen and Primate of Nor- 
mandy, was deprived of his possessions for 
refusing to do homage to Henry V. of 
England c. 1421, and it seems probable that 
he was subsequently transferred to the 
Archiepiscopal See of Narbonne in conse- 
quence by the Papal authorities. Can any 
light be thrown on this matter ? 


5. What hereditary titles of nobility are 


the two doubtful points concerning which 
I sought knowledge; and it has now been 
made clear (1) that this politician, while 
not -a candidate for Newport (Cornwall) 
at the General Election of 1826, had been 
one at a by-election three years earlier ; 
and (2) that, while in the Cornish con- 
stituency he posed as a Whig, in the Here- 
fordshire one, for which he was elected in 
1826, though not seated until the following 
year, he stood as a Tory. The absence 
of mention of the Newport contest of 1823. 
in H. 8S. Smith’s * Parliaments of England 
from 1715 to 1850’ led to the original 
confusion ; but this is not to be regretted 
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because of the additional information my 
query has now brought forth. 

I would supplement this by the following 
extract which a friend (Mr. H. Prosseg 
CHANTER) has sent me from ‘ The Parlia- 
mentary Representation of Six Northern 
Counties,’ by William Wardell Bean (Hull, 
1890) :— 

Carlisle, 1816. 

John Christian Curwen, W., 372. 
Sir Philip Musgrave, Bart., T., 286. 
Rowland Stephenson. 

Mr. Stephenson was a candidate, but withdrew 
before the election (p. 39). 

[Stephenson (R.) was a grandson of the above 
R. Stephenson (the man, who died 1807). He 
took the surname and arms of Standish in June, 
1834 (his great-grandmother was daughter of 
Ralph Standish of Standish, Lancashire), and 
afterwards changed his Christian name to its 
Italian form Orlando. A Rowland Stephenson 
was appointed Treasurer of Bart.’s Hospital in 
January, 1824.] 

The ‘‘ Stephenson (R.)”’ thus mentioned 
as a would-be candidate for Carlisle is sug- 
gested, therefore, as Rowland Stephenson 
(III.); but it would be interesting if the 
identity, as distinct from Rowland Stephen- 
son (II.), were made clear. 

ALFRED ROBBINS. 


There were three Rowland Stephensons, 
and it appears that the one who has caused 
all the trouble of inquiry is the ‘‘ Rowland ” 
whom the Rev. ALFRED B. BEAVEN dis- 
misses in two lines. Mr. BEAVEN states :— 

Rowland (I1.) married the eldest daughter of 
Edward Stephenson of Farley Hill, who was the 
only son of Rowland (I.). This Edward had a son, 
Rowland (III.), who assumed the name of Standish 
end died in 1843. 

The history of this Rowland is stated in 
‘The Parliamentary Representation of Six 
Northern Counties,’ by William W. Bean 
(Hull, 1890). 

At the Carlisle election, 1816, the candi- 
dates were: John Christian Curwen (Whig), 
Sir Philip Musgrave (T.), and Rowland 
Stephenson. Bean’s history states that 
Stephenson was a candidate but withdrew before 
~ election, which resulted in the return of 

urwen. 


Rossins’s father. The dates and move- 

ments of the two other Stephensons have 

been clearly defined by Mr. BEavEN and 

Mr. ROBERTS. H. PRosseR CHANTER. 
Whetstone, N.20. 


WALDEGRAVE AND WENTWORTH FAMILIES 
(12S. x. 468 ; xi. 15).—Full pedigrees of both 
these families will be found in the Visitation 
of Essex, published by the Harleian Society. 
The portion of the Waldegrave pedigree 
required by C. 8. C. is as follows :— 

Sir William Walgrave,=Margery, d. to Sir 

Knt., 18 E. IV., | Hen. Wentworthe. 


ob. 17 H. VIII. - sister to Sir Roger 
W. of Codham, 
Essex. 

George Walgrave of=Anne, d. of Sir 


Smallbridge, Suff. | Robert Drurey of 
| Halstead, Knt. 


Sir William Walgrave,=Julian, d. and h. 
Knt., 0b. 2 May, 1554. | of Sir John Raines- 
ford, Knt. 


Sir Wilham Walgrave,=Elizabeth, sister of 
Knt., of Smallbridge, | Thomas Mild- 
Suff, maye, ob. 1581. 


Mary,=Thomas Clopton. 
3rd d. 
The name is spelt Walgrave all through 
the pedigree. H. J. B. CLEMENTs. 
Killadoon, Celbridge. 


| There are some MS. Suffolk pedigrees 

'taken from Davy’s Suffolk Collections in the 
British Museum. One of these is Walde- 

| grave of Smallbridge (Add MS. 33859, f. 

' 285). But it begins only with William 
Waldegrave, ob. Nov. 25, 1613. A note 

states that there is much of this family in the 
same collections (Add. 19154, ff. 35-77). 

C. W. FIREBRACE. 

| Elmstone Court, Preston, Canterbury. 


* Dyarcuy ” (12 S. x. 467, 498).—Both 

* diarehy ” and ‘* dyarchy ” are given in the 
|‘ N.E.D.. and the former is quoted from 
Thirlwall’s ‘ History of Greece’ (1835). In 


Bean explains that this Stephenson was a) vol. ii., Division II., of Marquardt and 
grandson of the former Rowland Stephenson. Mommsen’s ‘Handbuch der Rémischen 
He took the surname and arms of Standish/ Alterthiimer’ (which second division forms 
in June, 1834 (his great-grandmother was| part of Mommsen’s ‘ Rémisches Staats- 
daughter of Ralph Standish of Standish,| recht’), 3rd ed., p. 748, Mommsen remarks 
Lancashire), and afterwards changed his| that the new order, the Imperial system of 
Christian name to its Italian form, Orlando.| Rome, which began in 27 B.c., cannot be 


| 
| 
| 


I imagine it was this political “vagrant” called a monarchy, and that the term 
who went to Cornwall and caused the ‘ dyarchy,” that is, a power divided between 
corruption in the memory of Sir ALFRED the Senate on the one hand, and the Emperor, 
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‘as the man trusted by the community, on the 
other hand, better expresses the nature of the 
institution. Neither dapxia nor dvapxia is 
found, and the latter probably could not 
be found in classical Greek. Bopsul. 


FEUDAL PAYMENTS IN THE HUNDRED 
(12 S. x. 488).—The communication under 
the above heading is very interesting from 
ithe statement that 
the inhabitants of Churchill kept a staff with 
scores, notches, and marks thereon, whereby they 
knew how to gather the particulars of the sum of 
43s. 94d. from the several inhabitants or free- 
holders. 

With this may be compared the custom in 
the Isle of Portland, Dorsetshire, as stated in 
the ‘Little Guide to Dorset’ (Frank R.. 
Heath ; London, Methuen), p. 219 :— 


Portland is a royal manor. . . She 
Reeve is appointed yearly from among the tenants | 
of the manor, and women, otherwise qualified, 
are eligible for the office. A fixed sum of) 
£14 14s. 3d. is paid to the Sovereign, £1 of which is 
returned to the Reeve. A cottage is rated at }d. ;_ 
a cottage and garden, $d., and land at 3d. per acre. | 
The amounts are registered in the Reeve Book, | 
but in addition to this the old custom of recording 
them by notches on the Reeve Staff is still) 
respected. Every Reeve has to supply himself 
with a long squared pole of wood, subdivided into 
five portions, each of which represents one of the 
five ancient hamlets of the island—a cross in a, 
circle indicating Wakeham, and so on. Beneath 
this sign ‘‘ notches” and “ scratches” represent 
the rent to be paid by each tenant, small triangular 
cuts separating the various assessments. A 
whole notch represents a shilling; a half-notch 
sixpence; a ‘full seratch”’ a penny; and a 
half-and-quarter “scratch”? a halfpenny and a 
farthing respectively. Some of the old staffs 
vary in dimensions from 7{t. to 12ft. in length, and | 
from 1} to l}in. square, but modifications in the | 
“notching” and have reduced | 
these proportions. Unfortunately, few of the 
very old Reeve Staffs have been preserved. The | 
oldest perfect specimens only date from 1695 and 
1720, and these interesting survivals of an old | 
practice that remind us of the old Exchequer | 
tallies and other primitive methods of account- 
keeping are highly prized by their possessors. <A 
silver Reeve Staff, on a small scale of course, was 
made from a Spanish ducat or ducats washed on, 
the shore during the last reign, and, accurately 
marked, was presented to the late Queen, 


lf my recollection is to be trusted, there is 
@ specimen of one of the Portland Reeve 
Staffs in the museum either at Dorchester 
or Poole. I think the former. 

Judging by Dickens’s account, in the 
* Pickwick Papers,’ of the celebrated cricket 
match between Dingley-Dell and _ All- 
Muggleton, the scoring at cricket was origin- 
ally done in the same primitive manner. 
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He tells us that “* the scorers were prepared 
to notch the runs,” and that 

when Dumkins was caught out, and Podder 
stumped out, All-Muggleton had notched some 
fifty-four, while the score of the Dingley-Dellers 
was as blank as their faces. 

This is borne out by Strutt’s description 
of the game (‘ Sports and Pastimes,’ Hone’s 
edition, p. 106). He first describes single- 
wicket, and says :— 

If the ball is struck by the bat and driven into 
the field beyond the reach of those who stand out 
to stop it, the striker runs to the stump at the 
bowler’s station, which he touches with his bat 
and then returns to his wicket. If this be per- 
formed before the ball is thrown back. it is called 
a run, and one notch or score is made upon the tally 
towards his game. 

Won. SELF-WEEKS. 

Westwood, Clitheroe. 


ANTISEPTIC ISLAND (12 8. x. 489).—The 
air of the famous catacombs of Petchersk, 
the ancient Russian monastery near to Niev, 
the Holy City of the Ukraine, probably 
possesses the virtue of preserving bodies 
from decay. Some of the bodies there date 
back to the dawn of Christianity in Russia. 


The visitor is presented with a candle at the 


entrance to the catacombs and is conducted 
down a subterranean corridor, where he sees 
recesses, in each of which there is an open 
coftin containing the body of a saint clothed 
in red drapery. The bodies are completely 
covered up, but they are said to be incorrup- 
tible, and this is possibly true, owing to the 
extreme dryness of the air and the known 
fact that the emaciated remains of an 
ascetic resist corruption after death better 
than the bodies of those who have lived 
pampered lives. 

1 once asked a monk of the monastery if 
the bodies were really incorruptible, and he 
replied :— 

IT will tell you what I know of them. There 
was a time when I was brought into frequent con- 
tact with the keeper of the catacombs and I asked 
to be allowed to see the bodies, so that I might 
judge for myself. And one day he showed me 
the hand of St. Spiridon. He was what we call 
a ‘ prosphornik,” that is, a monk whose special 
business it is to make the ‘‘ prosphorae,” or rolls 
from which the bread is extracted which is given 
in Communion. Now, before dying. he had 
evidently wished to make the Sign of the Cross, and 
had put his thumb and fingers together in the 
Orthodox way, when sudderly his hand became 
lifeless, and to-day you may see it just as it was 
when he died. It had this appearance (and the 


monk leapt up from his place. for we were in bis 
cell, and showed me a large book, the pages of 
which were edged with green), something of the 
appearance of a mummy, | should say, and yet 
not exactly that perhaps, but it rather looked 
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as if it had been petrified. And there was another “CANNOT AWAY WITH” (12 S. x. 470. 


man here, Paul of Tobolsk by name, a good man 
. . + who had fought hard in, the cause of the 
Church, and when the Empress Catherine took 
some Church property for herself, he had pro- 
tested openly against the act. Well, to please the! 
Empress, the Tloly Synod banished him, I think | 
to Tver, and then he was sent to Kiev and here he 
died. Isaw his beard (he said, stroking his own) : | 
it was well preserved, and so were his face and) 
hands. | 

If I have entered into some detail on this 
subject, it is because not long ago | saw in a 
well-known newspaper an article ridiculing 
the idea that these bodies were uncorrupted. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


Authors’ Club, Whitehall-court, S.W. 


Jorrincs ON soME Earty EDITIONS 
THE BIBLE IN LaTIN (12 S. x. 427, 495).— 
Thave to thank W. S. B. H. for his apprecia- 
tion of the greater part of this article, but 
he has completely and entirely misunder- 
stood the last sentences. I was not referring 
to the Latin translations, but to the English, 
viz., the Authorized Version and_ the 
Revised Version. I think W. 8S. B. H. will 
see this if he will do me the favour of reading 
the preceding paragraph again, and he will 
observe there that I speak of 2 Kings xix. 28, 
whereas in alluding to the Latin trarsla- 
tions IT have said Liber Regum quartus in 
the first place, following it by the English 
title. 

I will now give the verses in full. 
xix. 28 reads :— E 

Because thy rage agairst me and thy tumult 
is come up into mine ears. therefore 1 will put 
my hook in thy nose, and my bridle in thy lips. 
and will turn thee back by the way by which thou 
camest, 


2 Kings 


Isaiah xxxvii. 29 :— 

Because thy rage against me, and thy tumult, 
is come up into mine ears, therefore I will put 
my hook in thy nose, and my bridle in thy lips, 
and will turn thee back by the way by which thou 
camest. 

Whereas Isaiah ii. 22 reads :— 

Cease ve from man, whose breath is in his 
nostrils ; for wherein is he to be accounted of 

I was calling attention to the discrepancy 
in using “nose”? in two instances and 
“nostrils “* in the third, and I wondered 
how it was that my old friend, Dr. Ginsberg, | 
did not notice this, and thus bring the 
verses into harmony with each other. | 


T also observed that the German ed'tions. 
read Nasenlicher, meaning “ nostrils 
nose.”” 

74, Brownlow Road, N.11, 


not 
S. J. ALDRICH. 


497).—If the writers of glossaries had con- 
sulted the Vulgate, would they not have 
associated this expression with carrying 
rather than with accompanying? Isaiah 
v. 13 has “ festivitates alias non feram.” 
Ferre is to bear, support ; to put up with, 
to suffer, to tolerate, endure ; just what one 
understands by “‘ away with.” A. T. M. 


Concerning the significance of this locu- 
tion, I suppose one can hardly have a better 
teacher than the late Prof. Skeat, who, in 
the glossary of Bible words contributed to 
the ‘Cambridge Companion to the Bible.’ 
furnishes the following note :— 

Away with, v. to tolerate, endure. Isa. i. 

All men cannot awaye with that saynge. 
Matt. xii. 11, in Tyndale’s translation. 
Elliptical use put for go away with or make away 
with. Cf. away with him, take himeway. John 
xix. 15, 

In Eastwood and Aldis Wright’s ‘ Glossary 
of Old English Bible Words’ are given ex- 
amples of the use of the expression from 
many writers, and notably from Shakespeare’s 
Hen, IV.,’ II. ii. 

She never could away with me. 

Mr. T. Lewis O. Davies is also helpful 
in his ‘ Bible English,’ p. 90. 

St. SwitH1y. 


PALINDROMES.—In W. Sewel’s ‘ Dutch 
Grammar,’ published at Amsterdam in 1708, 
occurs the following palindrome, or, accord- 
ing to the Dutch designation, erab- 
verse :— 

Lewd did I live, evil I did dwel. 


H. G. Warp. 


JOHN STOW AND THE NEW RIVER (12 8. 
x. 489).—I venture to supplement Mr. 
MyppELTon’s note, although my reply does 
not directly concern the subjects named in 
his heading. Stow’s ‘Survey of London ° 
(1633) has the following statement on the 


13. 


title page :— 


tion. 


Begunne first by the paines and industry of 

John Stow in the yeere 1598. Afterwards 
inlarged by the care ard diligence of A. M. in the 
yeere 1618. And now completely finished by the 
study and labour of A. M., H. D. and others 
this present yeere 1633. 
A. M. is, of course, Anthony Munday, the 
surname of H. D. was Dyson. The pre- 
liminary remarks, “To the Reader,” are 
signed C. I. This fourth edition was there- 
fore compiled by several workers. Munday 
died in 1633. most likely before its publica- 
NORMAN. 
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“Srone-coaT”’ (12 8S. x. 451, 497).—In; Webster’s ‘ English Domestic Clocks ’ (Lon- 
‘A New Dictionary of the Terms Ancient, don, 1913), and John Smith’s ‘ Old Scottish 
and Modern of the Canting Crew,’ by B. E., Clockmakers’ (Edinburgh, 1921) are the 
Gent. (c. 1696; reprint c. 1903), is “‘ Stone’ best books for your correspondent’s purpose. 
Doublet, or Prison.” They give exhaustive lists of clockmakers, 

This is quoted in ‘A Dictionary of Slang and information about them can invariably 
and Colloquial English,’ by John 8. Farmer be found in one or other of these books. 
and W. E. Henley (1912), with the addition William Kipling flourished near Ratcliff 
of “spec. Newgate.” B. E. does not say Cross 1705-37, and Britten gives examples 
this. I think that it should be attributed of his work; and Moore says that Motley 
to Grose’s ‘Classical Dictionary of the of Wapping was admitted to the Clock- 


Vulgar Tongue,’ where I find 
Stone jug, Newgate, or any other prison. 
Stone tavern, ditto. 
‘Grose does not give ‘Stone doublet.” 
** Doublet ’’ would not have suited the 
rhythm in the line quoted in the query. 
RoBeERT PIERPOINT. 


SUPERSTITIONS CONCERNING Satt (12 8. 
x. 431, 477; xi. 14).—Some of these 
superstitions were given in 1910, under 
‘Tf you ask for salt, you ask for sorrow’ 
(11 S. ii. 150, 198). Rosert PreRPorNt. 


LONDON CLOCKMAKERS (12 8S. x. 431, 478, 
495).—F. J. Britten, ‘Old Clocks and Their 
Makers,’ 4th ed., p. 502. 

Kipling, William, Broad Street, near 
Ratcliff Cross. Gives examples about 1710, 
1720, 1730. Bracket clock brought from 
Emperor’s Summer Palace, Peking, 1860, 
which then had crown escapement and was 
a “pull repeater” with eight bells ; an en- 
graved back plate 1705-37. Mr. Edward 
Campbell possesses a clock by him with 
‘Turkish numerals, &c. 

Wm. and John Kipling, London, on clocks 
about 1750. 

Wm. Kipling was succeeded by Charles 
Boseley, 1750-66. 

Motley, Richard, Wapping, Clockmakers 
Company, 1682. Mentions long Oriental 
lacquer case clock about 1720. Another 
long case, ship worked by pendulum, 
mahogany. On trade bill inside the case: 


“* Richard Motley, at the Hand and Buckle, 


near King Edward Stairs, Wapping.” 

The following books are all good, and 
there are many others :— 

F. J. Britten, ‘ Old Clocks and Their Makers.’ 

H. Cescinsky and M. R. Webster, ‘ English 
Domestic Clocks.’ 

E. J. Wood, ‘ Curiosities of Clocks and Watches.’ 


J. B. 


Croydon. 


Britten’s ‘Old Clocks and Watches and 
‘Their Makers’ (London, 1911), Moore’s “ Old 
«Clock Book’ (London, 1912), Cescinsky .and 


/makers’ Company in 1682. 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

W. T. should procure a copy of F. J. 
Britten’s * Former Clock and Watch Makers 
and Their Work.’ My copy (1894) has an 
entry, ‘‘ William Kipling, Broad Street, near 
Ratcliff Cross, maker of oak long-case 
clock, square dial, period Queen Anne, 
1705-1737.” 

The other maker inquired about, Richard 
Motley, was admitted a member of the 
Clockmakers’ Company in 1682. 

H. Prosser CHANTER. 

Whetstone, N.20. 


Britten’s ‘Former Clock and -Watch 
Makers and Their Work’ gives the required 
information: ‘‘ Kipling, William, Broad 
Street, near Ratcliff Cross, maker of oak 
_long-case clock, square dial, period Queen 
| Anne, 1705-1737.” 

Motley, Richard, admitted C.C. 1682. 
Epwarp H. Dosrfe. 


BROTHERS OF THE SAME CHRISTIAN NAME 
(12 S. ix. 497 and references there given ; 
x. 59, 258).—In ‘ Notes sur quelques Noms 
de Baptéme donnés autrefois a Jersey,’ 
Mme. A. Messervy has, in the last number 
of the Bulletin de la Société Jersiaise, sug- 
gested that this usage was due to the 
custom under which the grandfather was 
| usually the godfather of his eldest grandson 
so donnait le or “le nomma.” 
‘In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
it resulted that the same Christian name 
appeared regularly in alternate generations 
'of the family (e.g., Philippe Falle, the his- 
‘torian, was eldest son of Thomas, son of 
| Philippe, son of Thomas, and so on for seven 
| generations. Owing to the heavy infant 
‘mortality of those times probably, a second 
| or even third child was given the same name 
“in order to ensure that there should always 
“be one bearing the special family Christian 
“name, and cases occurred where three 
brothers or sisters all bearing it survived. 

H. A. Rose. 

| Milton House, La Haule, Jersey. 
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Hvusert pe Rie Futsert or Dover! 
(12S. x. 388, 436, 475 ; xi. 18).—If I under- | 
stand Mr. explanation aright, 
his theory is that Hubert de Rie had issue, 
besides the four sons usually credited to him , 
(one of whom was named Hubert), a son 
named either FitzHubert or some abbrevia- | 
tion thereof ; that this son’s name appears | 
in Domesday Book, not as Filius Huberti, 
but as Fulbertus; and that he is the) 
Fulbertus entered in the Great Survey as | 
a sub-tenant in Kent (Foubert of Dover). 
The theory has only to be stated in plain 
language to be appreciated at its proper 
value. | 

If the Conqueror had shown equal origin- | 
ality in naming his children, we might have 
had a King Filliam (FitzWilliam). © Indeed, 
the Normans might have presented us with 
a whole collection of fascinating ‘ port-| 
manteau’’ names if they had possessed 
enough imagination to anticipate Lewis 
Carroll. | 

As Mr. HvrtBurp mentions the name 
Ralf or Raufe, may I add that I did not 
include Radulfus amongst the Latin forms 
which retained the letter / after it had been 
dropped in the actual name, simply because 
I believe that in this case the elision of the / 
did not occur until a later date ? 

G. H. Wuite. 

23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 


BARBARA VILLIERS (12 8S. x. 251).—Ac- 
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cording to the ‘D.N.B.,’ vol. lviii., p. 317 :— 
There are at least five distinct full-length por- 


traits of the Duchess of Cleveland either by, after | 
or in the school of Sir Peter Lely, and of these) __ : ‘ 
| Giffard’s ‘ Life and Campaigns of Napoleon 


veral replicas exist. 


| reports are preserved in F.O. 
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Henry Boates oF LIVERPOOL (12 8. 
x. 251, 297, 316, 356).-A family (or families) 
bearing the name Boats in its various forms 
of spelling, both with and. without the “ s,” 
&ec., was settled in Liverpool during the 
first half of the seventeenth century. The 
name occurs fairly frequently in the registers 
of St. Nicholas’s Church, Liverpool, during 
the period 1604-1704 (see Lancashire Parish 
Reg. Soe., vol. xxxv.). These registers 
show, among others, a William Boates, 
haberdasher, who married in 1676 and had 
several sons and daughters. 


FREDERIC CROOKS. 
Eccleston Park, Prescot. 


‘A Lirerary Finn’ (12 S. x. 487).— 
Apart from the questicn of the MS. note, the 
statement that in the year 1812 Lord Tyr- 
connell was on mission in Russia is quite 
correct. Attached in a military capacity to 
Cathearth’s embassy, he served with Tchitcha- 
goffs army, but, on reaching Vilna on 
Dec. 11 (N.S.), fell ill from ‘‘ a pulmonic 
complaint [which] had already made a con- 
siderable progress ’’ as a result of the hard- 
ships of the campaign, and died on the 
morning of the 20th. His body was buried 
with military honours by order of Kutusoff, 
who further ‘ directed a monument to be 
erected in the church of the reformed 
religion ” (Public Record Office, F.O. 65/80, 
Cathcart—Castlereagh, No. 62, St. Peters- 
burg, 19/31 December, 1812). Some of his 
65/88. 

C. 8. Be B: 


Mr. V. J. O'Hara should refer to E. 


See, too, the reference there cited to Stein- Bonaparte’ and Lodge’s ‘ Peerage’ (1842) 


mann’s ‘ Memoir.’ H. 


aNe 


| for references to the Lord Tyrconnel about 


| whom he seeks information. 


FRANCES CALDERON DE LA Barca (MIss 
INGALLS) (12 S. x. 250).—See 11 S. vi. 148, 
376. Her husband was sprung from the 


family of the great Spanish dramatist, | 
Calderon de la Barca. I have not been able | 


George, third Earl of Tyrconnel, b. Oct. 10, 
1788, who succeeded his uncle, was a Captain 
in the First Foot Guards and “of very 
distinguished talents.” He accompanied 
Lord Catheart—our Ambassador 1812-14— 


to learn the date or place of her death. | to Russia, and d. unmarried at Wilna, on 
N. H. | pec. 20,1812. He had served as a volunteer 

“ HAMPSHIRE Hogs ” (12S. x. 468, 497.}— in the army under Admiral Tchitchagoff, 
See the discussion in Rev. R. M. Heanley’s| and his zeal and desire to see every trans- 
“History of Weyhill and its Ancient Fair,’| action of that army led him to expose 
pp. 27-8, reviewed in the last number of | himself to cold and fatigue beyond his 

, the French from the Beresina Ov. - 

The fact of swine inhabiting Hampshire is 4 
Wak to Wilna. (Borodino was fought on Sept. 7.) 
designed the ‘ Trusty Servant’? It is cer- 
tainly no compliment to the county and its 
inhabitants. WINTONIENSIS. | 


At his death, Lord Cathcart observed 
that it was but justice to say that in every situa- 
tion in which he had been placed since he was 
attached to the Embassy he had conducted 
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himself with the utmost zeal and propriety, and 
gained the esteem of everybody to whom he was 
known, both in Sweden and Russia. 

Field-Marshal Prince Kutusoff Smolensko 
ordered all military honours to be paid to 
his remains, and directed a monument to be 
erected in the Church of the Reformed 
Religion. 

He was succeeded, as fourth and last earl, 
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Pedigrees 


this family in my ‘ Leicestershire 
and Royal Descents ’ (1887). 
W. G. D. Frercuer, F.S.A. 


TaiLuess Cats (12 8. x. 431, 472).—Col. 
R. H. Savage, in his ‘ An Awkward Meeting ’ 
(1899), p. 174, refers to “a superb tailless 
Corean cat,’ but whether such abound in 
' Corea he does not state. 


by his younger brother, John Delaval J. B. McGovern. 
Carpenter. HENRY CURTIS. gt. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 
Dowpixe (12 8. x. 469).—William) THE ApvenTuREs oF A Corn (12 S. x. 452, 


Dowding, who matriculated in 1787, — 493).—Although the following does not 
probably the son of the William Dowding’ come under * the beginnings ” of this kind of 
who was Mayor of Worcester in 1768. It/ literature, it may be acceptable to Mr. 
seems improbable, from this date, that his LAFLEUR as forming part of the general 
father was the man who graduated from| literature thereof—‘ The Autobiography of 
Christ Church in 1767 (not 1763, as stated in a Coin,’ by myself, purporting to be the 
the query). J. B. WHITMORE. | adventures of a threepenny piece, and was 

| irserted in the (long defunct) Rare Bits as a 
).—Andrew Barnard | prize story, ch 4 1887 : 

J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen's Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


BARNARD (128. x. 7 
is stated in Douglas’s * Scots Peerage’ and) 
The Gentleman’s Magazine (1808, i.) to have 
been the son of Thomas Barnard (1728-1806), 
Bishop of Limerick (see © D.N.B.’). He) Lovis pg Mate (12 S. x. 490).—Louis de 
died at the Cape of Good Hope, Oct. 27, 1807.| Male (or Maele) was Count of Flanders in 
I have not found the date of his birth, but | his own right as son of Louis of Nevers, and 
he is stated to have been younger than his | descendant of Baldwin Bras de Fer through 
wife, who was born in 1750. When was he Marguerite, daughter of Baldwin of Con- 
librarian to King George IIT. ? The * Royal! stantinople. I do not know how he could 
Kalendar’ gives the name of the librarian) have * inherited Artois from his grand- 
only from 1774, when it is “ Frederic) mother, Margaret of France, comtesse 
Barnard,” and so continues until 1814;|douairiére de Flandre, in 1388,” as he 


the name then becomes “ Frederic Aug. | died on Jan. 30, 1384. The Castle of Maele, 


Barnard,” and finally ** Sir Frederic Augusta 
[sic] Barnard, F.R. and A.S.”” The 
Christian name is also spelt “‘ Augusta” in! 
the obituary notice in The Gentleman's 
Magazine. 

Corbett, ‘Memorials of Twickenham,’ 
p. 262, also mentions a Sir George Barnard as 
librarian to King George ITI. | 

J. B. Wuirmore. 

Str Rosert HEsILRIGE, E1iGHTH BARONET 
(128. x. 49).—The Hesilrige pedigree is very 
puzzling in places. I believe that the: 
seventh baronet left his Noseley property to 
his fourth son, Charles, who lived at Boulogne. 
His fifth son, Grey Hesilrige, married his own 
niece, Bridget Buckby (the daughter of his 
sister Elizabeth and the Rev. Richard 
Buckby). The eleventh baronet was the 


eldest son of this marriage, and by R.L. in 
1818 changed his surname to Hazlerigg. | 
The twelfth baronet, whom I knew forty 
years ago, told me that there were no old 
family deeds or papers at Noseley. I put all. 
the information that I could gather about. 


where he was born and from which he took 
his title, had long been in the possession of 
the Counts of Flanders. It lies on the 
eastern side of Bruges, about three miles 


/ out, on the road to Eecloo. 


BENJAMIN WALKER. 
Larigstone, Erdington. 


A Droveut (12 8S. x. 468; xi. 16).— 
The official definition of a drought com- 
monly referred to by meteorologists was 
devised by the late Mr. G. J. Symons, F.R.S.. 
founder of the British Rainfall Organization. 
Mr. Symons recognized two classes of 
drought, which he defined as follows :— 

An Absolute Drought is a period of more than 
fourteen consecutive days (i.e., fifteen or more), 
no one of which is a rain day. (A rain day is one 
with .01 inch or more of rain.) 

A Partial Drought is a period of more than 
twenty-eight consecutive days (i.e., twenty-nine 
or more), the mean rainfall of which does not 
exceed .01 inch per day. 

These definitions have been in use for 
over thirty years, but they have not proved 
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altogether satisfactory, and will probably 


be abandoned. Mr. Symons also suggested 


the term “ Engineers’ Drought,’”’ connoting, 
a period of three months or more during. 
which the rainfall fell below 50 per cent. of 
undoubtedly 


the normal amount. This 
-useful definition has never come into general 
use because of the difficulty of deciding what 
constitutes the normal amount. 

With regard to the Continental practice, 
no concise definition appears to have been 


adopted. M. Angot, of the French Meteoro-: 


logical Service, and Dr. Hellmann, the 


great German student ‘of rainfall, do not’ 
appear to have thought it necessary to. 


introduce any definition. 

CaRLE SALTER. 
Superintendent. 
S.W.7. 

“O er Orta” (12 §. x. 491).—A jocular 
designation of Dec. 16, the day on which the 
first of the special antiphons for the days 
before Christmas was sung. On this day it 
was usual for the monks to have a little 
feast, which they called “ keeping their O.”’ 
In ‘ Rites of Durham ’ this feast is described 
as a solemn banquet of figs and raisins, cakes 
and ale, and this without any manner of 
excess, but only a moderate and scholastical 
recreation among themselves (I quote from 
memory). Olla was the jar in which the ale 
was brought in. oo DB. 


OPINIONS ON PRUSSIA: REFERENCES WANTED 
(12 8. x. 470).—The ‘ Rapports Militaires’ 
(written in 1866-1870 and published in 1871) of 
Col. Baron Stoffel, who was French Military 
Attaché in Prussia before the Franco-German 
War, contain, at p. 398 :— 

J’ajouterai qu’en Prusse des appréciations 
telles que les suivantes sont devenues vulgaires. 
...- ‘La Prusse n’est pas un pays qui a une 
armée, c’est une armée qui posséde un pays.’ ”’ 

F. J. 

War Office. 


Librarian. 
Rotes on Books. 


The History of the Mansion House. By Sydney 
Perks, F.S.A., F.S.1., F.R.I.B.A., City Surveyor 
to the Corporation of the City of London. 
(Cambridge University Press. 35s. net.) 

Tantae molis erat, we may well say after reading 

this work, to build the Mansion House. For not 

only does Mr. Perks relate with minute particu- 
larity the details of the actual building, but he 
prepares the ground for the new edifice thoroughly 
by examining the history of the site from the 
earliest times, and giving us an exhaustive account 
of the Walbrook, of the Stocks Market and of the 

Churches St. Mary Woolchurch Haw and St. 

Stephen, Walbrook. With other subsidiary mate- 

rials and a number of excellent photographic 


British Rainfall Organization, 


reproductions of old maps and pictures his work 
becomes a highly interesting and _ intrinsically 
important contribution to the history of the City, 
if it is but the history of a small area in it. 

In the Preface Mr. Perks acknowledges the ex- 
ceptional facilities which were given to him for 
searching the records of the Guildhall and the 
Mansion House; and as a historiographer his 
method is mainly to allow the original documents 
to speak for themselves ; others might have been 


‘| tempted to summarize them, but that Mr. Perks 


is right in his procedure none will question. 

Mr. Perks gives us, then, much more than the 
history of the Mansion House ; indeed that struc- 
ture does not occupy more than about half the 
book. We begin with the Walbrook from Roman 
days, when the stream may well have afforded a 
highly agreeable situation on which to dwell, and 
we trace its course through the centuries under- 
ground down to the present day. One of the 
maps makes it plain what an important natural 
feature it was, and the character of certain build- 


‘| ings which still exist on the line which it took as 


an open stream bears witness to its attractions as 
a site. Mr. Perks scorns no prosaic particulars, 
either here or elsewhere ; he combines with the 
antiquary, the surveyor and engineer, and has 
much to say of the exact dimensions of the stream 
at various places and dates, of the levels at which 
it flowed, and of the volume of the water. 

Next we come to the Stocks Market, in a richly 
documented and equally elaborate chapter on a 
site for which history goes back to the earliest 
English period; another chapter follows on 
Market Rents and Tenants, and then come notes on 
St. Mary Woolchurch Haw and parsonage down 
to the Fire, and another chapter on St. Stephen, 
Walbrook. All these pages are a mine of excellent 
information on old London life, customs, trade and 
personalities. But we are not yet fully prepared 
for approaching the Mansion House ; there is the 
curious interlude about the statue of Charles II., 
which was set up in the open market after the 
Fire; there are notices of the market after the 
Fire, and there is a particularly instructive chapter 
on the surveys of London after the Fire, the method 
by which disputes between property owners were 
decided and boundaries marked out, and with 
this chapter may be read an appendix on the re- 
building of the City and Wren’s plans. 

At last we come to the beginnings of the Mansion 
House, the idea of such a residence, the purchase 
of the site, the clearance, the architects’ tenders 
and plans, the laying of the foundation stone, and 
the progress of the work, and finally to the 
structural repairs and alterations down to quite 
recent years. We feel that Mr. Perks must have 
made exhaustive investigations, and that from 
the scale on which he has chosen to work, he can 
have left nothing of any importance out of his 
record. 

The Lord Mayors originally lived in their own 
houses ; but an official residence was first con- 
templated in 1670; by 1728 a definite scheme was 
set afoot; in 1737, though the site was not de- 
termined and Leadenhall Market was a possibility, 
the designs and estimates of some five or six ar- 
chitects were submitted to the Committee. 
Ultimately Dance obtained the contract, and 
after the preliminary work of clearance, the foun- 
dation stone was laid in 1739. Henceforward 
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ip was continuous, but perhaps, as we read 
t, rather slow ; in 1752 the expenses seem to have 
come to £56,000, and in 1753 Sir Crisp Gascoigne 
entered into residence, though the building was 
not complete, still less were a number of sub- 
sidiary appurtenances. Indeed it would be hard 
in a sense to say when actual completion was 
attained ; for, after a time, it appears that certain 


new works and improvements were running simul-' 


taneously with repairs to what had already been 
done; almost every year for more than half a 
century records the activities of builders ; in 1792, 
for instance, Dance the younger, who had suc- 
ceeded his father in 1768 and remained architect 
until 1816, found that the timbers of the Egyptian 
Hall were suffering from dry rot; and we read 
of other necessary repairs, as well as fresh original 
work, which were being constantly carried on. 
The Mansion House, it is plain, never “ rose like 
an exhalation,” but by laborious degrees and with 
what must have sometimes been rather irritating 
delays. 
_ A general comparison between the building as it 
is now and as it was as Dance’s original designs 
made it will be found in the chapter on ‘ The 
Rooms in the Mansion House.’ Throughout the 
book there are illustrative plates, some of which 
are of great charm. Nor must we omit to mention 
the hitherto unpublished portrait of George Dance 
the elder in the frontispiece ; and there is, as is 
right and proper, an account of the Dance family. 
Mr. Perks has undoubtedly carried out a most 
systematic and conscientious piece of research 
on a building probably unique in its triple function, 
as residence, court of justice and a prison, and 
on a site in the heart of London which has associa- 
tions as old as any, for underneath the cellars in 
the Mansion House is still a substantial piece of 
man masonry. By concentrating on a narrow 
area, aS we do under Mr. Perks’s learned and 
patient exposition, we receive as good an idea as 
is probably obtainable of the continuity of the 
history of London. 


Letters of Edmund Burke. A selection edited, 
with an Introduction, by Harold T. Laski. 
(The World’s Classics. Oxford University 
Press.) 

Tuts selection of Burke’s letters makes a fitting 

appendage to the volumes of Burke which have 

already appeared in the World’s Classics. The 
editor, Mr. Laski, of the London School of 

Economics, does not conceal from us how com- 
ratively small a selection of Burke’s letters is 
ere included in these 400 pages. Letters by 

Burke have been printed in many, but not 

homogeneous, volumes, and some have never been 

published. Here there has been no room for 
correspondence of a personal or literary character, 
unless we except a few of the earlier ones contain- 
ing verses by Burke and showing that ‘ even he 
was once young.” But for the most part the 

illustrate his speeches and are concerned with 
such favourite topics as Ireland, America, and the 

French Revolution. 

The editor dedicates this selection to Lord 
Morley, with the reminder in his Preface that 
books on Burke are relatively few. ‘‘ An ample 
edition of his correspondence,”’ he says, ‘‘ would 
be of great historical service ’’; and he suggests 


that it too would reveal ‘‘ upon a massive scale 


what can be only partially revealed by this 
selection.” It would, in his opinion, show the 
consistency of Burke’s principles, the accuracy 
of his insight, his generosity, and his abiding 
affection ; it would show also that in his private 
correspondence ‘‘ he was over-awed by rank not 
seldom to the detriment of his judgement ” ; it 
would show, too, a man of emotions so profound. 
as to be under their influence no rationalist, but 
essentially a conservative. 

There are a little over one hundred letters in 
this volume, the first being dated 1744 and the 
last 1797. Among the correspondents addressed 
are Richard Shackleton, Rockingham, Arthur 
Young, Charles Townshend, Richmond, Richard 
Burke, Philip Francis,.and Dr. Laurence. 


The Newton Stone and other Pictish Inscriptions. 
By Francis C. Diack. (Paisley: Alexander 
Gardner.) 

HERE is a new reading of the inscriptions on the 

Newton Stone, which is so known from its present 

position at Newton House, Insch, though that is 

not its original site. The writing was first 
noticed, apparently, in 1803, and there have been 
many attempts (recorded here by Mr. Diack) 
to read it. The stone “is a monolith of blue 
gneiss, rather over six feet high, and bears two 
inscriptions. One is in ogam letters along one 
of the edges and part of one of the faces, ogam 
being the peculiar Celtic alphabet used on early 
monuments in Ireland. Higher up on the same 
face is the other, consisting of six lines of Roman 

letters in cursive of the first three centuries A.D.” 

This pamphlet contains a photograph of the 

stone, and a reduced facsimile of Lord Southesk’s 

drawing. 

According to Mr. Diack, the six Roman lines on 
the face divide into two parts, (1) ETTE EVA- 
GAINNIAS CIGONOVOCOI, and (2) URAELISI MAQQI 
NOVIOGRUTA, meaning, respectively, ‘‘ Ette, son 
of Evagainnias descendant of Cingo, here,” and 
“The grave of Elisios son of New Grus.”’ 

The ogam inscriptions along the edge are read 
by Mr. Diack as IDDAIQNNN VORRENNI CI OSIST, 
meaning ‘‘ Iddaiqnnn son of Vorrenni here, Osist.”’ 

Mr. Diack places the date of the monument at 
A.D. 400 for the Roman inscriptions and A.D, 500 
for the ogam. He also discusses other Pictish 
ogam inscriptions on the Aboyne, Brandsbutt, 
Logie-Elphistone stones, and others. He con- 
cludes with a bibliography of the Newton Stone. 


Tue Publisher will be pleased to hear from sub- 
scribers who may have a spare copy of ‘N. & Q.’ 
for November, 1.918. 


Rotices to Correspondents. 


EpIrortaAL communications should be addressed 
to “ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries ’ ’”—-Adver- 
ti ts and Busi Letters to ‘‘ The Pub- 
lisher ’—at the Office, Printing House Square, 
London, E.C.4; corrected proofs to The Editor, 
‘N. & Q.,’ Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 

ALL communications intended for insertion in 
our columns should bear the name and address of 
the sender—not necessarily for publication, but as 
a guarantee of good faith. 
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Notes and Queries. 
BINDING ARRANGEMENTS. 


The Publisher will undertake the binding of subscribers’ 
at the —.* which are inclu- 


parts into 
sive of case, binding, and return 
VoL. rx.. SERIES 12 4/6 ach 
FoRMER VOLUMES (any series) .. .. 6/0 each 
Parts for binding should be sent carriage 
Publisher, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES,’ Printin to Square, 
London, E.C.4, and marked “ Binding 0: The neces- 
sary remittance should be forwarded at the ll time under 
separate cover, 


Notes and Queries. 


Publisher’s CLoTH BINDING CASES, in colours according to 
Series, are available for all volumes of ‘NOTES AND 
QUERIES’ and may be ordered through booksellers at the 
prices as below :— 


SERIES 1 to 11: 
All volumes... .. os o cach 


SERIES 12: 


In the event of difficulty, cases may be ordered direct 
from the Publisher, ‘ NoTES AND QuERtIEs,’ Printing House 
sia London, E.C.4, at the published prices, plus 3d. each 


NOTES & QUERIES. 


The INDEX for Vol. IX. (July to December, 
1921), Series 12, is now ready and may be obtained 
by order from ail booksellers or direct from The 
Publisher, ‘Notes & Queries,’ Printing House 
Square, London, E.C.4, 


Price 1s. 6d.; post free Is. 7d. 


NOTES & QUERIES. 


VOL IX., 12th Series. 
JULY to DECEMBER, 1921. 


The above volume is now available, bound in 
Publisher’s cloth cover at 15s. net, and may be 
ordered from any bookseller or direct from the 
Publisher, post free for 15s. 9d. 


The index for Vol. [X., 12th Series, is also 
ready, price ls. 6d. post free. 


Rotes and Queries. 


RATE: £1 10s. 4d. per annum, 
inland or abroad. 


are payable in advance, should be 


The Publisher, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES,’ Printing House 
Square, London, E.C.4. . 


ues and Postal Orders should be made le to “ The 


pald to The | 


AUTHORS’ MSS. at highest prices 
with over 200 Publishers and Periodicals in 
London and New York. F. St. Mars writes : 
Magnus spells Magic in America.’’ £120 
in Free Prizes for best MSS. negotiated each 
month. Awards in ‘“ Daily Mail.’’ Entry 
forms and terms for stamp. —- Cambridge 
Literary Agency, 8, Henrietta Btreet, W.C.2. 


MUSEUM SEARCHES 
grees Also copying.—Write 
A313, “Times. E.C,4. 


dese decorative, symbolic * heraldic. 
Cristal designs. Write for particulars 
), Artist-Engravers, 27, Eastcastle Street, W. 


Rocks and AUTOGRAPHS for SALE. Haziy 
printed Works. Editions, &c. 
Cataloguesfree. Books and autographs wanted for cash. Lists 
free.—. nald Atkinson, 188, Pec hye London, 8.E.22. 


ARLTON’S TIMOTHY BRIGHT, Father of 
English Shorthand and Bart.’ . Physician 1584 A.J 40/- 
r annum). A fascinating book izabethan interest. 
post_free.—McCaskie’s 
Print and Book Shop, 27, Marylebone Lane, W. 1. 
description considered and 


of e 
MSS. pubis terms favourable to Authors.— 
ihn Bale, Sons and Danielsson, om Book Publishers, 


Write 
83-9 91. Titchfield-street, London, W 


|e: HOMELAND BOOKSHOP, 37, Maiden 
Covent anton, London, W.C.2. —gena of Books 

Wise, “The New Forest,” 1863, 12/6: ur Home. 
North 3 South 3/6; Melior's ond 
about Nottinghamshire,” 1908, 5/6; * Place N es of 
Somerset,” 1914, 7/6; eckson’ 8 ‘ames of Dorbam.” 
1916, 3/6; Bloxham, “ Fragmenta Secichea” 1866, 6/6. 


fas AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS PAPER-PAD. 
The PRESS, Td. and Printers, 
8T. GEORGE'S "ROAD, SOUTHWARK, 8.E.1, 
Contains hairless paper, over which the pen slibs ee Derfect 
freedom. Ninepence each. 8s. per dozen, ruled or 
extra, sh 3d. Pocket size, 58. per dozen, pt yh or plain ; 


STICKPHAST is a clean white Paste and not a messy liquid. 


The Times 
EDUCATIONAL SUPPLEMENT 


A Weekly Record of Educational 
Progress at Home and Abroad. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY 
Price 2d. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

12 months - - 
6 months - - 6s. 6d. 
3 months - - 3s. 3d. 
Post free from the Publisher, 
Printing House Square, London, E.C.4. 
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The Completion 
of a Great Work 


Times 


Illustrated History and 
Encyclopezedia of the War 


is now complete. The Index (Vol. XXII.) is 


now on sale, and may be obtained by subscribers 
in the same styles of binding, and at the same 
prices as the other volumes. 


The twenty-two bound volumes of The Times History 
form a complete and standard war library that should be 
in every home, for the benefit of the present and future 
generations. The complete work may be obtained, care- 
fully packed and carriage paid, from The Publisher, Printing 
House Square, London, :E.C.4, at the following prices :— 


Red Cloth... 21610 0 
Half Leather, royal, purple or we 19 5 0 
Full Leather 22 00 
Persian Leather 2517 0 


Send a vemittance to-day, and add this 
magnificent work to your shelves. 
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